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LECTURES ON THE WAR 


We are glad to give space to the following letter from 
the Director of the Committee on Public Information at 
Washington, D. C.: 


I wish to call your attention to the series of lectures illustrated with 
slides which is being prepared by George F. Zook, Professor of Modern 
European History, Pennsylvania State College, for Committee on Public 
Information. The lectures and slides have to do with the various war 
activities of the United States up to this time. The cantonments, airplanes, 
the Navy, ship-building, the trenches, and many other features of the war 
are described in an interesting and instructive way. Each lecture is accom- 
panied by from forty-five to sixty-five slides which are being sold at the 
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nominal price of fifteen cents each. The lectures and slides will be avail- 
able for use about October 1. Superintendents and teachers should begin 
now to plan for these lectures. They will find them just what is needed 
to give their pupils an intelligent idea of what our government is doing to 
win the war. 

For further information address the Division of Civic and Educational 
Publications, Committee on Public Information, Washington, D. C. 


THE PRICE OF TEXTBOOKS 


It happens that the evidences of the importance of the 
textbook problem multiply rapidly just at the time that our 
series of articles on this subject is opening. In the book 
reviews of this issue will be found a summary of Professor 
Hall-Quest’s new book on the subject and a few days ago 
the Commissioner of Education held at Washington a con- 
ference of bookmen who had asked him for help in a matter 
of vital concern to them. 

The problem discussed at the Washington conference can 
be set forth as follows: Many of the states have passed laws 
requiring all publishers who bid on school books in that state 
to fill their contracts at the lowest price which they give to 
any state. The periods of adoption for the different states 
do not coincide. Let us assume that a new adoption under. 
such a law is due to be made in the state of Michigan at a 
time when an old contract is in force in Indiana. The price 
which the publishers can legally offer to Michigan is deter- 
mined by the old contract price in Indiana. Later when 
Indiana comes to make a new adoption the Michigan contract 
will set the price. There is an unbroken circle thus holding 
the book companies to an early unchangeable price. 

The book companies contend—and with justice—that there 
must be some method of adjustment at times like these when 
production is seriously involved in high costs of production. 
They are confronted, however, by the fact that there is in 
many quarters a tendency to be stringent with them because 
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of the widespread belief that their methods are wasteful and 
their profits large. 

The conference at Washington calls attention to a prob- 
lem of which, as indicated in the first paragraph of this note, 
we are likely to hear more in the future. The textbook is a 
factor of major importance in American schools. Its present 
methods of production and distribution are under public 
control in most states only through drastic restrictive legis- 
lation. We are going to be able to give our readers later a 
view of what is going on in California, where the state pub- 
lishes books, and we shall have articles representing various 
other aspects of the matter. In the meantime it is a whole- 
some sign of growing national control of school matters that 
the bookmen seek the co-operation of the Commissioner of 
Education. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Mr. Henry E. Brown supplied at the request of the editors 
of this fournal the following statement of what is going on 
at St. Paul through the efforts of the Commission of which 
he is secretary: 

The War Camp Community Service of St. Paul has gone 
about the organization of the young women of St. Paul for 
active participation in war work. This organization was 
brought about, first, because of the prevalence in the com- 
munity of several thousands of soldiers who had access to the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Club at Fourth and Cedar Streets. The 
Clubhouse used was the old Minnesota Club building of four 
stories, admirably suited for clubhouse purposes. Thereare 
four dance floors in the Club and dances and entertainments 
are given to the soldiers almost nightly. It was necessary to 
protect the soldiers and the people of St. Paul against improper 
use of the Club by women and girls and, therefore, the young 
women of the community were organized at first for the 
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purpose of making sure that at the social entertainments the 
proper restrictions were thrown around the soldiers, not only 
at the Soldiers and Sailors’ Clubhouse, but in the entire 
community. 

Gradually the organization grew from hundreds to thou- 
sands and it seemed necessary that some definite policy, with 
regard to keeping the women busy in war work and in prepar- 
ation for their work after peace was declared, be developed. 
This proved to be a tremendous problem, especially with a 
hastily organized system, and appeal was made through the 
War Camp Community Service organizer, Mr. Henry E. 
Brown, formerly principal of the New Trier Township High 
School and secretary of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, who has entered the work 
on leave of absence from his school duties, to Mr. Wunder- 
lich, Commissioner of Education, and Mr. S. O. Hartwell, 
Superintendent of Schools in the city of St. Paul, for use of 
the schools. They received the War Camp Community rep- 
resentative most cordially and, after being shown the objects 
of the organization, which is called the “Community Service 
League,” under which the girls are organized for community 
service both national and local, the schools were thrown open 
to the use of these young ladies in any way that may seem 
desirable to the War Camp Community Service organizer. 

Superintendent Hartwell and Commissioner Wunderlich 
stated that the public schools could be used by the War Camp 
Community Service Clubs as meeting places for the organiza- 
tion of their separate clubs; they could meet as individuals 
incorporated in the regular evening classes of the school or 
for special classes, as desired. 

Previous to the conference with the school authorities, six 
hundred of the young ladies had been enrolled for work in 
conversational French, classes being held at the Church Club, 
the Public Library, and the St. Paul Institute. Teachers for 
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these classes have been secured, through the co-operation of 
patriotic citizens in St. Paul, and twenty lessons are given 
to the girls for $1.00. The attendance at the French 
classes has been very unusual, almost 100 per cent., and of 
the: thousands of young women organized in Community 
Service Clubs fully go per cent. are incorporated in the 
public night school system, taking courses in basketry, clay 
modeling, whittling, conversational French, military drill, 
gymnastics, etc. 

Not only are the young women incorporated as students 
in the night schools, but the high school auditoriums have 
been thrown open for mass meetings and for organization pur- 
poses. A more hearty and instantaneous co-operation could 
not have been conceived. 

Mrs. Anna Noble, of New York City, is the War Camp 
Community Service organizer for girls and has organized them 
into groups of twenty-five to fifty for club. purposes. From 
three hundred to four hundred girls are incorporated into 
clubs weekly, at which time they are asked to pledge their 
loyalty and service to their nation and community. The 
organization of the girls has been confined largely up to this 
time to young girls and women about twenty years of age 
who are at work in offices as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
etc. The work will be extended, however, to include all 
women in industrial work. The only difficulty that has 
been experienced is to take care of the growing numbers, 
and without the co-operation of the public schools it would 
have been utterly impossible to take care of them and keep 
them busy. 

The War Camp Community Service is designed for the 
purpose of stimulating actively the social forces of the com- 
munity so that the community will function as a whole and 
the benefits of such an organization will be permanent. This 
has been accomplished in St. Paul in this department. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN WAR TIME 


Several of the states are organizing to promote the child 
welfare movement. In Pennsylvania the State Committee of 
Public Safety, recognizing the unusual conditions which exist 
in many homes and communities, has arranged to put a direc- 
tor of child welfare into the field and to supplement the work 
of schools. In Kansas the Extension Division of the State 
University has issued an appeal to the women’s clubs of the 
state to make child welfare a special subject of attention 
during the year. Three extracts from the circular issued in 
this campaign will make clear the grounds for the appeal 
and two of the practical lines of activity suggested: 


A Disturbing Situation 


As an indirect consequence of the great world war the children and 
young people of the nation are now threatened with delinquency, depend- 
ency, and other forms of ill conduct as never before during the present 
century. The club women of Kansas are hereby urged to suspend their 
purely social, recreational, and other light pastime activities and to devote 
the time thus saved to the pressing needs of the young. Indeed, every 
such woman should be considered as an associate member of the local 
Council of Defense and authorized to act at once with the Committee on 
Civilian Relief, and otherwise, in order to stem the receding tide of juvenile 
welfare. 

The moral welfare of the young in European countries suffered an 
alarming backset during the first two or three years after their entr ‘ice 
into the war. We must act promptly and vigorously or the same serious 
condition will soon be upon us. Especially in the ways itemized below are 
the characters of our growing boys and girls being subjected to the most 
severe strain ever known to our time. The remarkable achievements of 
the national government in building up the health, the morals, and the spir- 
itual integrity of the enlisted men stands out in sharp contrast to our failure 
to deal thus constructively with the boys and girls at home. 

So every club woman of Kansas is asked to take this matter personally 
to heart, to inquire critically into the local situation, and to lend a hand 
wherever possible to the very trying task of taking adequate care of our 
juvenile population during the strain of the great war. 
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Co-operate with the School 


A very large number of the ablest teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents have been drawn away from the school and their places filled by 
those ill prepared to do the work. Both instruction and discipline are suffer- 
ing and an alarming demoralization of the pupils is apparent in some places. 
You can assist as follows: 

1. Have a subcommittee to visit the school and to co-operate with the 
work thereof, especially in matters of extending the school service into the 
community. 

2. Seek to keep alive the school patrons’ society, the parent-teacher 
association or any other form of club activity which will tend to bring 
patrons into close touch with the school and the other local agencies for 
juvenile guidance. An informal parenthood is one of our greatest welfare 
problems. 

3. Appeal to the school authorities to supervise the play of the children 
at recess periods, to take over the direction of the boy scouts, the girl scouts, 
and other movements intended for boy and girl guidance. 

4. Induce the school officials to provide weekly for the social enter- 
tainment of adolescents, both those within the school and those employed 
elsewhere, and to make this a regular part of the curriculum. 

5. Many of the teachers seem to conduct the pupils’ war service in the 
school without a definite plan. In some cases there has been much con- 
fusion and also much complaint of too close confinement. The committee 
of patrons should obtain from the Bureau of Education and the Treasury 
Department at Washington the government specifications for all this 
juvenile service, and then assist the schools to give it a balanced relation 
to the general class work. 


Improve Street Morals 


The street-and-alley morals of the young are likewise often very dis- 
turbing, to say the least. There is a cheap loafing center for juveniles in 
practically every community, where public morals are not actively guarded. 
The small towns and villages are conspicuous in this respect. Often there 
is a café, restaurant or other public place where there is conducted daily 
and nightly a sort of school of deviltry. Even country boys attend here in 
considerable numbers. 

1. Make a quiet canvass of your community and secure a list of the 
places where boys loat. Usually they will be found at dirty tobacco stores 
and cafés. 
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2. Exert pressure, both public and private, to have these closed to boys 
under eighteen, except as strictly business calls may demand. Publicity 
is a most helpful agency here. 

3. In a back alley somewhere you will probably find a boy gang con- 
gregated evenings after school. They may come here partly to play ball 
and partly to participate in coarse conduct. A merchant on whose back 
lot such a crowd assembled daily came out with a big bag of popcorn and 
agreed with the boys that they were to have the lot free so long as they cut out 
cigarettes, swearing, and other tough conduct. Try this scheme in your town. 

4. Seek to substitute clean, helpful street-and-alley conditions for the 
boys. They must have a large amount of leisure-time activity. Institute 
play centers at the Y. M. C. A. or on church lawns, in city parks, on school 
grounds and elsewhere. Request some one to volunteer as patron of each 
such place. A near-by resident can do it at cost of little time and no money. 


NEW REASONING TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


The Bureau of Co-operative Research maintained by 
Indiana University has promoted much valuable investigation 
in the schools of Indiana. Through its publications it has 
reached out into a territory much wider than the state. The 
new director of this Bureau, Professor Walter S. Monroe, 
comes from the Emporia Normal School, where he conducted 
a successful research bureau for some years. 

The first publication of the new director is a series of 
arithmetic tests. There are separate sheets for three different 
levels of pupils. The first is for the fourth and fifth grades, the 
second for the sixth and seventh, and the third for the eighth. 

Professor Monroe is publishing through this Yourna/ in 
a subsequent number a full account of these tests and of their 
use in several schools. No attempt will be made, therefore, 
at this point to do more than call attention to the tests, so 
that those who are interested may secure them. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Association has taken a new step by appointing as 
field secretary President Waldo of the Normal School of 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan. He is to devote his time and attention 
to securing more support for schools. This is the kind of 
appointment which will inspire confidence. 

President Swain, as chairman of the Committee on Sal- 
aries, Tenure and Pensions, made a vigorous report at the 
Pittsburgh meeting of the Association, calling for concerted 
action on the part of teachers in securing more funds for 
schools. Reports of this type furnish a sound foundation for 
growth. 

In carrying out the campaign which the Association has 
undertaken this year under the leadership of Professor Strayer, 
there is urgent need of a larger membership in the Association. 
We are glad to give currency to the appeal for more members. 

Teachers of this country have confidence in Professor 
Strayer, President Swain, and President Waldo. They will 
come to the support of the Association in large numbers if 
they can be assured that these are the men who will be in 
charge of their interests. There is no possibility of obscuring 
the fact that there are other elements in the organization of 
the Association in which teachers do not have confidence. 
Let the appointment be made of more such field secretaries 
who will carry the Association to the point which it should 
reach in numbers and influence. 


’ 


“SCHOOL LIFE” PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Some time ago the Yournal noted the first issue of the 
periodical which is published by the United States Bureau of 
Education. The somewhat more definite notice now issued 
of the conditions on which it may be secured is as follows: 

SCHOOL LIFE will be issued semi-monthly ten months every year. 


It will be sent gratuitously to school superintendents and certain other 
administrative officers of school systems and educational institutions. For 
others the subscription price is 50 cents per copy for 20 numbers, payable 
in advance. Subscriptions and remittances should be sent to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner 
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ILLITERACY AND THE TRAINING OF ILLITERATES 


The experience of our army camps has brought a vivid 
realization to the public mind of the necessity of a campaign 
against illiteracy. Men who have passed through the ordi- 
nary community life of some of our better states turn out to 
be quite unable to read. The number of illiterates in the 
army is greatly increased by importations from the four ends 
of the earth and from our own negro population, but the fact 
remains that in many cases the failure to read is due to a 
lack of education in the case of a man native to our soil who 
has grown up under the shadow of a free school. 

When the problem was seen it was attacked with charac- 
teristic American energy. Camp officers, recognizing that a 
fighting man is seriously handicapped by inability to read, 
in some cases made it a part of the military training of illiter- 
ates that they acquire the art of reading. Sometimes the 
Y. M. C. A. took up the matter. Then there arose the ques- 
tion who should teach reading and by what method. The 
Y. M. C. A. educational staff was used in many camps. In 
some places officers took the men in hand and in some cases 
teachers from neighboring school systems contributed volun- 
teer service. 

The painful fact became evident as the experiment went 
on that many of the teachers suddenly confronted by this 
new problem were utterly unable to grapple with it. They 
made the discovery, which teachers of little children made 
long ago, that method is an important part of teaching. In 
one case the superintendent of schools from a city near the 
cantonment, after visiting the classes for illiterates and noting 
their lack of success, induced some of his primary teachers 
to go and train the teachers of the men in methods. 

At Camp Custer the Y. M. C. A. saw the necessity of well 
organized methods and issued a pamphlet entitled “A Book 
for Soldiers Who Have Not Had Educational Advantages in 
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English.” The book was prepared by Nina J. Beglinger, who 
is in charge of the methods and material in army schools of 
the 340th Regiment Infantry. 

The pamphlet is not unlike a primer in many of its 
externals. The simple sentences on the first page have a new 
content evidently drawn from camp life. “I can call you,” 
“You can call me,” are the introductory sentences. There 
are script letters as well as printed letters throughout the 
book. A carefully selected vocabulary is presented and there 
are samples of orders for sentinels, descriptions of patroling, 
of military courtesy, and of like topics. 

This practical way of attacking a practical problem sets 
an example for all future practice. If we are to clear up 
illiteracy, someone must work out in full the methods of doing 
the work. Enthusiasm is not enough, nor can all who are 
willing to teach illiterate adults do it well. The essential is 
a carefully devised system of procedure. 


“PLAY SCHOOL” INSTEAD OF “KINDERGARTEN” 


The following discussion is forwarded for publication by 
Dean Burris of the College of Education of the University of 
Cincinnati: 

My objection to the name “Kindergarten” is not the 
result of a prejudice for all things German aroused by the 
war. I am, and long have been opposed to giving a German 
name to a well established part of our school system which is 
founded upon a principle which is utterly foreign to the German 
idea of education, broadly speaking. None of the principal 
nations now at war has shown as little welcome to the “kinder- 
garten idea” as Germany. 

Gymnasium is the name that best represents the German 
idea, and this is the name of the school which the Germans 
most prize and in which the foundations of her militarism 
have been laid. Discipline and obedience to command, not 
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self-activity manifesting itself through play, are the controlling 
principles in German education, and this is particularly true 
of its earlier stages. 

Froebel himself found difficulty in finding a name for the 
school for young children as he thought it ought to be. The 
name which he gave to it seemed to be a happy inspiration 
and the world will always be glad that he did not adopt the 
name used at that time for the type of school for young chil- 
dren which immediately preceded the Kindergarten. It was 
called Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt, a name well suited to 
characterize an establishment in which “occupations” played 
so large a part in keeping the children busy. The institution 
founded by Froebel carried over the idea of its predecessor, 
but much modified. The “occupations” were not to be 
directed by the teacher altogether, the teacher dictating each 
move, but were to be such as would set free the child’s spon- 
taneous activity in creating things out of materials placed 
before him. It was, therefore, a new educational movement 
which had for its motive growth through self-activity, hence 
development of initiative, freedom, and independence. Such 
a movement was, therefore, democratic in its social and political 
outcomes, and this explains why the seed which Froebel 
planted bore so little fruit until transplanted to foreign soil, 
especially the United States. It is impossible to imagine 
Froebel as a part of, or in sympathy with, the Germany of 
today. Can anyone picture him who said so tenderly, “Come, 
let us live with our children,” marching through Belgium and 
being in any degree responsible for the fate that befell so 
many of her little ones? Why, therefore, should we continue 
to use a German name for an institution that is so violently 
in opposition to German militarism which now seeks to domi- 


nate the world? 
It would be better to say “Froebel School” instead of 
“Kindergarten,” for his name will always be associated with 
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the idea for which it stands, but this name is open to the 
objection that the kindergarten of today has added features 
and is an improvement over that of his time. It is true, 
however, that the institution which he founded and which 
has been much modified rests upon the play motive. The 
play spirit is native. By means of play the child grows. 
Growth is the aim of all school life, and since it is promoted 
in childhood through the play spirit why not say “Play School’’ 
instead of “Kindergarten”? 

Other names have been suggested, but “Play School” is 
most in accord with the popular conception of the controlling 
motive in the Kindergarten, and since the value of play has 
become better appreciated and more dignified in these modern 
times, the name suggested will be neither misleading nor 
objectionable on other grounds. 
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THE DUTIES OF AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 





H. W. NUTT 
University of Kansas 





The writer has served as a school principal under the 
different types of conditions which present themselves in small 
and large school systems. He has also had the privilege of 
coming into intimate contact with the work of a number of 
elementary-school principals in both small and large systems. 
The purpose of this discussion, therefore, is not to write an 
exhortation on an ideal category of duties that elementary- 
school principals could or should perform, but to describe 
somewhat in detail the activities that are actually performed 
by building principals under varying conditions of school 
organization and administration. Not all principals perform 
all of the activities that are set forth in this detailed discussion. 
All principals, however, perform some of these duties, and some 
do perform all of them to some degree under certain conditions. 
The writer has attempted to give in addition to the description 
of the activities performed an estimate of the amount of time 
that is ordinarily consumed in the successful execution of a 
number of these duties. 

The range of duties that devolve upon the building prin- 
cipal is determined to a large extent by the size of the school 
system. At least three types of systems can readily be 
distinguished in any discussion of the work of the building 
principal. Type A may be designated as the small system 
consisting of two or three buildings. The superintendent 
usually has his office in a building which houses the high 
school as well as the grades of the elementary school for the 
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ward in which the building is located. The superintendent in 
this type of system usually teaches two or three classes in the 
high school and gives the remainder of his time to the most 
urgent administrative duties. Much of his time is taken up 
in the performance of clerical office work and in attention to 
general matters of administration. Such a situation neces- 
sarily throws many duties and heavy responsibilities upon the 
building principal. In fact, under such conditions, the prin- 
cipal performs most or all of the duties set forth in the detailed 
part of this discussion. This situation calls for a high degree 
of initiative and vigorous execution on the part of the principal. 
It also calls for the closest sort of co-operation between 
principal and superintendent if the superintendent is to have 
any success in carrying out definite policies in administering 
the problems of the entire school system. The principal has 
so many duties which he directly controls that he has very 
large opportunities for furthering or hindering the carrying out 
of the general policies of organization and administration that 
the superintendent may undertake to inaugurate. The work 
of the principal is generally heavier than it ought to be, and 
any general policy of the superintendent that does not tend to 
relieve the pressure put upon the principal is likely to meet 
with opposition. The principal who keeps in close touch and 
harmony with the teachers in his building can bring a good 
deal of influence to bear upon anything that he opposes or 
advocates in relation to the policies of the superintendent. 
Type B may be designated as the middle-sized system of 
three to six or eight grade buildings. This type is just large 
enough to free the superintendent from all teaching duties 
and to give him more or less adequate office help to take care 
of all clerical matters and general routine details. The super- 
intendent gives his entire time to the problems of organization 
and the details of administration. The building principal is 
relieved of many duties and responsibilities of administration 
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and given more teaching work to do. The superintendent 
can make frequent visits to buildings and even to classrooms 
of individual teachers. He is not so dependent upon the 
good-will and co-operation of the principal in carrying out 
any general policy. The work of the principal in general, 
however, is usually not so diversified or heavy as in type A 
and tends to bring the principal into harmony with the 
policies of the superintendent. This type of system presents, 
perhaps, the best opportunity of any for the working out of 
the distinctive duties of both principal and superintendent 
and the proper articulation of their respective functions in a 
well-balanced, efficient school organization. There is plenty 
of work for both to do without any useless overlapping of 
duties and without any friction. 

Type C may be designated as the large system of eight or 
ten buildings on up to the largest that may be found in the 
large cities of the country. This type of school organization 
again throws manifold duties and responsibilities upon the 
building principal. The principal usually does little or no 
teaching and frequently has charge of more than one building; 
his position is, therefore, comparable to that of a sub-super- 
intendent or to that of the superintendent in the type B 
system of three or four buildings. The actual administration 
of school affairs is under the control of the building principal, 
and he can determine almost absolutely the fate of any policy 
that may be inaugurated from the superintendent’s office. He 
is in more or less close contact with the work of the individual 
teachers under his supervision, and he knows the conditions 
of the ward or wards that he serves in a way that the 
superintendent cannot. The superintendent is almost wholly 
dependent upon the principal for detailed information con- 
cerning the school and the community, and for recommenda- 
tions concerning needed changes in the administration of 
school facilities. This type of situation enables a principal of 
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long standing to oppose any policy of a superintendent that 
may not accord with the principal’s pedagogical faith. This is 
especially true when the superintendent is new to the system 
and undertakes to put the schools on a modern efficiency 
basis. On the other hand, this situation affords every oppor- 
tunity for progress and development of efficient modern 
educational practice when the principal keeps up with the 
latest studies and experiments in education. The principal 
has a great opportunity to make a name for himself and at 
the same time to reflect honor upon his superior officers. 

The activities that occupy the time of the building princi- 
pal may be grouped under two general heads, namely, admin- 
istrative duties and teaching or pedagogical duties. These 
large aspects of the principal’s work have been subdivided 
and analyzed in some detail in order to set forth in as concrete 
a form as possible the activities performed and to permit as 
definite a statement as possible of the amount of time that 
each activity requires for efficient performance. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


The administrative duties of the principal may be divided 
into three main groups, namely, annual and semi-annual 
routine duties, daily routine, and miscellaneous duties. They 
will be discussed in this order to bring out the types of habit 
that are essential to efficient school administration. 


I. ANNUAL AND SEMIANNUAL DUTIES 


At least eight important duties -or activities come up 
either at the beginning or at the close of each year or semester. 
These duties present problems that must be dealt with and 
settled within relatively short periods of time. No special 
importance attaches to the order in which they are here 
presented. The list merely aims to be comprehensive enough 
to cover the essential ground. 
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a) Supplies and equipment.—Every year, either at the 
beginning or at the close of the year, the building principal 
makes a report to the superintendent concerning the supplies 
and equipment that will be needed for the coming year’s 
work. These supplies include supplementary books, writing- 
materials, materials for manual arts, drawing, science and 
nature-study, home economics, etc., blanks for all the various 
administrative purposes that utilize reports, book lists for 
pupils, etc., and janitor supplies. The equipment list includes 
such items as maps, globes, crayon, erasers, chairs, tables, 
desks, etc. These lists must be based upon the records of 
the past year and the outlook for the coming year. The 
principal must know the probable enrolment of pupils in each 
grade and the general plans for carrying on the various lines 
of work that require supplies from the central office. The 
teachers can supply the data for the most part, with the 
exception of the general building and janitor supplies and 
equipment. After the data are all in the hands of the princi- 
pal they must be checked over carefully and compiled in 
some systematic tabular form. The principal can then 
decide upon the exact estimates that are to be submitted to 
the superintendent’s office. If the principal has clerical help, 
he can check up these lists, compare them with previous 
lists, make his decisions, tabulate his final data, and submit 
a reliable report in two or three days. If, however, the prin- 
cipal must without help compile his lists from the data 
furnished by teachers, janitor, and his own records, then he 
will need at least five or six days for the making of an accurate 
report. If the principal undertakes to hand this report in 
on the last day of the school year, which is very often the 
last day for which he receives any remuneration, he will have 
to spend something like three hours each school day outside of 
regular school hours for the last two weeks of the year in con- 
centrated effort to get the work completed in satisfactory form. 
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6) Promotion and transfer of classes——At least once a year 
and in many schools twice a year occurs the promotion of 
grades and sections. This performance is usually executed 
on the first day of the new school year or semester. One 
practice is to have the pupils assemble in the rooms in which 
they were last enrolled and then move them in a body to 
the next room to which they have been assigned. The 
principal must decide the details of the distribution of grades 
and sections to the various rooms and teachers, and he must 
plan and direct the order of procedure in making the shift. 
Another practice is to instruct the pupils at the close of the 
year or semester to report to the room in which they are to 
be enrolled the next school session. This plan avoids the 
necessity of moving whole sections and grades from one room 
to another on the first day of the new session. In either case 
the principal must work out the details of the new organiza- 
tion and distribution of grades, and he must see that the 
plan is carried out with the least possible loss of time and the 
least confusion. If the school has adequate physical and 
teaching facilities and is well graded, about two or three 
hours will be all the time that the principal needs to work 
out the details of the new organization. If the first plan is 
followed in making the readjustments of pupils in rooms, 
about an hour will be taken up with the shifting and checking 
up to make sure that no pupil is in the wrong group. The 
second plan will take about the same amount of time in check- 
ing up to make sure that the pupils have understood their 
instructions and are in the right groups. 

Sometimes an unusual influx of new pupils in one or more 
grades may make necessary a reorganization and distribution 
of groups after school has been in progress for several weeks. 
No definite estimate can be made as to how much time and 
attention such a situation may require before it is finally 
settled. Sometimes such a situation demands the opening 
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of a new room and the employment of a new teacher. Such 
a case will call for a number of reports and conferences with 
the superintendent and possibly the board of education. 
Whatever time it may take, the principal is responsible for 
giving an accurate account of the situation and for taking 
the initiative in suggesting the solution of the difficulty. 

c) Individual cases of promotion.—The principal is the 
mediator between teachers; hence when an individual case 
of promotion comes up the matter must be referred to the 
principal for decision. The principal has authority to say that 
pupil A may be promoted to an advanced grade or section 
in certain subjects and remain in the same grade for other 
subjects, or to decide that the pupil may be promoted in 
everything with the understanding that he will be given an 
opportunity to make up deficiencies while going on with the 
advance work. Again, the principal may decide that certain 
strong pupils may skip a half-year and that very weak ones 
may be retained in the same grade for an unusual length of 
time. Two or three such exceptional cases of the one type 
or the other will be found in each grade at each promotion 
time. Conferences with teachers and examination of pupils’ 
records will be necessary in order that each case may be 
decided rationally. All the way from fifteen minutes to an 
hour for each case according to the length of time the prin- 
cipal has known the pupil and the nature of the particular 
weaknesses or strong points in the pupil’s work will be 
required. The time of one school day will ordinarily be occu- 
pied in dealing with such individual cases in each building 
under the principal’s charge. 

d) Classifying new pupils—A number of newcomers enter 
school at the beginning of every school session. These pupils 
sometimes present sufficient data in the way of official records 
of past work to enable the principal to know at a glance just 
where they belong in his school. Very often, however, these 
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pupils come with little or no official information concerning 
their past work. The principal must then determine by some 
sort of oral or written examination and perhaps by the exami- 
nation of textbooks which the pupils have studied the group 
to which each pupil should be assigned either temporarily 
or permanently, as the evidence seems to warrant. Fifteen 
minutes to one or two hours will be required to pass upon 
each case that comes up. At the beginning of each year, and 
at the beginning of each semester in schools where mid-year 
enrolment is permitted, a group of from thirty to forty begin- 
ners must be received. The principal must check the age of 
each pupil and conduct the child to the room to which he 
belongs. A certain amount of telephoning to parents will 
be involved in this procedure, as well as examination of the 
school census records. An hour and a half to two hours will 
be necessary for this task if the principal is to avoid errors 
and future confusion. 

e) Checking up the permanent records of pupils.—Perma- 
nent records in some form or other are kept in practically all 
schools. These may be simply the regular registers that each 
teacher keeps for her room or they may be an accumulative 
card-catalogue system kept by the principal. The latter 
system is best, although it entails more work in its compila- 
tion. It saves time, however, in its use, as all the data con- 
cerning each pupil are in one place and readily accessible. 
If the principal merely files the registers that are kept by the 
individual teachers, the time consumed is negligible, but the 
data accumulated in that fashion are not readily accessible 
and in the end waste time and energy. If a card system is 
employed and the principal has adequate clerical help, the 
time that he must spend in checking up the accumulation of 
data will be relatively small. Three to five hours will be 
necessary, according to the number of teachers’ reports, for 
checking the reports over to be sure that there are no serious 
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errors or omissions. The teachers themselves may enter the 
data on the accumulative cards instead of submitting them 
on blanks and then having the data transferred to the cards. 
If this plan is followed, the principal will need to take about 
the same time for checking over the data thus entered to make 
sure that no serious oversights have been made. The man- 
agement of this problem is one of the principal’s duties, and 
even if the general scheme for doing it is determined by the 
superintendent, the principal has the responsibility of seeing 
that the work is economically and efficiently accomplished. 
ff) Reports to the superintendent.—The chief reports other 
than the estimates and recommendations concerning supplies 
and equipment are: the summation sheets containing the data 
on enrolment, attendance, and promotion of pupils, ages, sex, 
nationality, etc., and the report on the success of teachers 
along with recommendations for promotions in salaries, 
transfers to different grades of work, dismissals, vacancies to 
be filled and recommendations for appointment of individuals 
to fill them. These reports should be accurate and reliable; 
hence they will require from five to ten hours for their prepa- 
ration, according to the size of the school and the number of 
buildings under the charge of the principal. Sometimes the 
principal is required to submit a detailed report showing the 
cost per pupil for teaching, janitor service, administrative 
service, building maintenance, etc., for his ward. This 
requires another five to ten hours or even longer, according 
to the number of items that are included in the report. Again, 
the principal is often called upon to submit a general report 
concerning the school activities that have been carried on 
during the year, parent-teachers’ meetings held, and general 
economic and social conditions in his particular ward or wards. 
Such a report requires the keeping of accurate records and 
will take an hour or two for its compilation. The amounts 
of time here estimated for the various reports have been 
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computed on the supposition of a well-organized and system- 
atized system of keeping records and data of every sort that 
are needed in the making of these different reports. 

g) Schedules.—At the beginning of every year a number of 
schedules must be made out to regulate the general affairs of 
the school. These schedules for the most part will need very 
little modification during the year, except in schools where 
mid-year enrolment and promotion are practiced. Even in 
such cases only certain schedules will be affected, and they can 
usually be readily adjusted. Much depends, to be sure, upon 
the care and wisdom with which the schedules are made out 
in the first place. The number of schedules and the com- 
plexity of their structure will depend upon the number of 
grades in the building, the number of special lines of work 
carried on, the physical equipment of the school, and the 
general policy of administration. The most important 
schedules are as follows: Schedule of convening, intermissions, 
and dismissal of the various rooms; schedule of the duties of 
each teacher for periods of a week, two weeks, etc., as the 
case may be, on the playgrounds, in the halls, in toilet-rooms, 
and in classrooms during the period that pupils are permitted 
to come on the grounds and into the building before school 
convenes, during intermissions, and at dismissals; schedule of 
classes in departmental units; schedule of special classes such 
as manual training, drawing, etc., and the adjustment of the 
regular schedule for the days on which the special work is 
given; schedule of the visits of supervisors to the various 
classrooms for the purpose of conducting or aiding the teachers 
in conducting such lines of activity as play and games, music, 
drawing, etc.; schedule of general examinations and issuance of 
report cards; schedule of assemblies of certain grades or depart- 
mental units; schedule of teachers’ meetings and adjustment of 
regular schedule for these days. The time required in the 
working out of these schedules will depend very largely upon 
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the adequacy of the school equipment, the care with which the 
grading of pupils has been made, and the stability of the 
school population from year to year. Once the lines of work 
have been well established in a thoroughly organized school 
situation that fluctuates very little in population, only minor 
readjustments in carefully constructed schedules will be 
necessary from year to year and from semester to semester. 
Most schools are growing and changing enough, however, to 
require considerable attention to schedules each year. The 
task will ordinarily take at least five to ten hours of con- 
centrated effort. Even tentative schedules require much care, 
for in order to be of value they must be practically the same 
as the final permanent ones. The complexity of schedules 
and the difficulty in constructing them are often increased 
by the introduction of some new line of activity. And again 
the situation is frequently affected materially by the changing 
of one or more teachers. 

h) Commencement exercises.—The custom of having public 
commencement exercises for the graduates of the elementary 
schools has become so common that this is an important duty 
of the building principal. The principal is responsible for the 
commencement program. He must secure the speaker if an 
address is to be given, and arrange for whatever other numbers 
may be desirable to make a well-balanced program. If the 
school has an auditorium or there is one available in some 
central building, the principal must see that the date of the 
commencement does not conflict with some other public 
function that will be held in the same hall. The hall must 
be in order and appropriately decorated for the occasion. 
Announcements must be given out to the public through the 
newspapers, and printed programs gotten out for the evening 
of the commencement. The graduating class must be met 
and instructed or rehearsed in its part of the performance. 
The graduating certificates or diplomas must be signed by 
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the principal and other school officials and fully prepared so 
that they may be presented to the pupils. The principal 
must see to it that all of these things are properly attended 
to at the right time. No definite estimate of time can be 
given for this part of the principal’s work, for many of the 
items are of such a nature that they are looked after singly 
at appropriate times during the latter part of the school year, 
and especially during the last few weeks. Altogether, however, 
they take several hours of time and involve considerable 
responsibility. 


2. DAILY ROUTINE DUTIES 


A number of daily routine items requires the attention of 
the principal. Some of these can be looked after in a 
systematic fashion at a regular time, while others must be 
taken care~of as they come up during the day. A fairly 
definite scheme can be worked out for the management of all 
these items, however, and such a scheme saves time and 
energy on the part of the principal. 

a) Inspection of building and grounds.—One of the first 
acts of the principal upon arriving at school should be to 
make a brief yet careful inspection of the school grounds to 
see that they are in a fit condition for use during the day. 
Many grounds are easily affected by bad weather and should 
not be used after rains and snow storms unless they are frozen 
solid. Sometimes they are not safe for the children to play 
upon when they are frozen hard. The grounds should be 
kept free from trash and obstructions that might endanger 
the safety of pupils at free play. Winds and marauders 
often leave trash and obstructions on the school grounds 
over night and over the week end. The habit of checking 
up on this item is important. The external condition of the 
building or buildings should also be inspected along with 
the grounds. Storms often loosen metal work around the 
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cornice and gables, or perhaps some of the guttering and 
slate or tiles may have been loosened so that there is danger 
of falling materials upon walks or the grounds where the 
children will be playing. When thaws come after heavy 
snows or sleets, there is always danger that the accumulation 
of snow and sleet upon the roofs may give way at any time 
and fall in such mass as seriously to menace the safety of the 
children. The principal must see to it daily that these 
dangers are avoided. The buildings should also be daily 
inspected in order that the principal may see that no malicious 
or mischievous individuals have defaced the walls with scur- 
rilous, obscene, or other drawings, writing, or cutting. Such 
defacements should be removed before the pupils arrive. 

b) Inspection of janitor service——The second duty which 
should be performed daily is that of a complete inspection 
of the interior of the building from basement to attic. That 
is to say, the principal should visit every part of the building 
which is in daily use to insure that it is in proper condition 
for the day. The best of janitors will overlook small items 
that are of vital importance in the education of boys and 
girls. Pencil marks and ink spots should not be allowed to 
accumulate on the school furniture, but should be carefully 
effaced each day. This includes the window sills and cas- 
ings, doors, and the fixtures in the toilet-rooms, walls, etc. 
This point cannot be emphasized too strongly. Dust must 
not be allowed to accumulate behind radiators, in corners, 
on book shelves, etc. Floors are not always swept carefully. 
Blackboards are sometimes neglected if no check is kept on 
their condition. Toilet supplies should be carefully checked 
up to make sure that they are in proper place in sufficient 
quantities for the day. Window shades, door locks, seats, 
and apparatus are often slightly out of order or repair and 
need immediate attention to render them serviceable and to 
avoid needless damage and loss through neglect. Teachers’ 
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desks should not be permitted to be kept in an untidy and 
jumbled-up condition. Apparatus should not be left lying 
around carelessly when not in use. The temperature and 
humidity of the various classrooms should be noted in order 
that the rooms may be ready for good school work when the 
time arrives for school to convene. Practically all of these 
items just enumerated are a part of the work of the janitor 
and an efficient janitor will look after them most of the time. 
If the principal has such a janitor, he can accomplish his 
daily inspection in a very short time. The habit of making 
such detailed inspection, however, is invaluable and an 
important daily duty of the building principal. The inspec- 
tion of building and grounds and of the janitor service can 
be accomplished in ten to fifteen minutes, according to the 
area of the grounds, the size of the building, and the efficiency 
of the janitor. 

c) General management of pupils on the playgrounds and 
about the building during the period in which they are permitted 
to come upon the premises before school work begins.—The 
principal must not only have a definite organization of his 
teaching force for the management of affairs during the 
periods of free play and recreative activities, but he must keep 
in sufficient contact with the situation at all times to know 
that the plan is thoroughly carried out. He must either give 
the signals or see that they are given for calling the pupils 
into organized groups for the purpose of moving systematic- 
ally and with the least confusion and loss of time into their 
respective classrooms. And, again, at dismissal times, he 
must see that the proper signals are given and that the groups 
pass out or move to whatever places they should go in a defi- 
nite order and in a definite period of time. If the principal 
has a well-organized staff of teachers, he will have very little 
to do except to be on hand to take action in the case of emer- 
gency or accident that might require a readjustment of the 
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plan of ordinary procedure. The principal needs, however, 
to keep these periods as free from the performance of other 
duties as possible so that he may employ the time and avail 
himself of the opportunity of coming into personal touch 


with the various groups of pupils and influencing the moral’ 


atmosphere of the play environment. The presence of the 
principal in an attitude of interest and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the various activities in which the pupils are engaged 
goes far toward preventing serious disciplinary problems from 
arising. 

d) Excluding pupils from school._—Children sometimes come 
to school when they are physically unfit for school work. 
Again, they may come when they have been exposed to some 
contagious disease, and may cause its spread if permitted to 
remain. Then, too, occasionally a pupil comes to school in 
such an uncleanly condition that he should be sent home and 
given proper attention before being permitted to return. The 
principal is responsible for deciding such cases, and he should 
be alert to discover them during the morning and noon periods 
of free play that precede the convening of classes. The 
teachers should likewise be alert to catch such cases as may 
come under their direct observation in their rooms. These 
cases should be reported to the principal during the first few 
minutes after school opens, or at any time that the evidences 
of such conditions become apparent. The first half-hour after 
school convenes at morning and noon should be reserved by 
the principal for dealing with these cases of personal and 
general hygiene. Whenever a pupil is excluded for any 
reason, the principal should communicate with the parent 
either by telephone or in writing, explaining the situation 
and making appropriate suggestions. 

e) Attendance.—At the beginning of each school session the 
teachers report the names of pupils who are absent from 
their rooms. The principal at once takes steps to learn the 
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causes for such absences and to get the pupils to school if 
possible. He communicates with the parents whenever this is 
possible and tries through their co-operation to secure the 
desired information and in some cases the action that is neces- 
sary to meet the emergency. Sometimes the problem is one 
of truancy on the part of the pupil abetted by the parent. 
Then the truant officer must be notified and records made of 
the facts bearing upon the situation. Some principals require 
tardy pupils to be sent to them for permits before they can 
be admitted to their classes. The principal in such cases 
often communicates with the parents to verify the reasons 
given by the pupils for their tardiness.. These matters of 
absence and tardiness usually come during the first half or 
three-quarters of an hour at the beginning of the morning 
and afternoon sessions. They can usually be taken care of 
along with the problems of personal hygiene and ordinary 
disciplinary cases that may come to the principal for attention. 

f) General and special discipline —The building principal is 
responsible for the policy of general discipline and for the 
organization of the necessary machinery to carry it out. The 
offenses of pupils on the grounds and about the buildings 
outside of the individual classrooms are cases for the principal 
to deal with. Teachers are authorized to bring such cases 
to the principal’s attention and to give the information upon 
which he must base his decisions, but, except in cases of 
minor importance, the principal must administer the disci- 
plinary measures that are employed for the education of the 
individuals and the general betterment of the social conditions. 
These cases can usually be taken care of during the periods 
of free play. Grave offenses must sometimes be carried over 
into the class periods and may at times take several hours to 
secure satisfactory results. 

Special problems of discipline arise whenever the pupils 
commit offenses in the classrooms which require action that 
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is beyond the authority of the teachers or are too difficult for 
the teachers to handle without assistance. The pupils in 
such cases are sent to the office of the principal and are dealt 
with at such time and in such manner as seems best according 
to the nature of the case. Such cases may require a few 
minutes of strenuous action or they may take considerable 
time. They may demand immediate attention, or they may 
be of such a character that they can be dealt with after school 
has been dismissed. These cases are few in number in some 
schools and quite numerous in others. The principal never 
knows when they will arise, but that such cases will come up 
for settlement is certain, and the principal must find the time 
for dealing with them. 

g) Luncheon pupils——Some schools are so situated that a 
number of the pupils do not have sufficient time during the 
noon intermission to go home for luncheon. These pupils 
regularly bring their luncheons. Other pupils are so situated 
with reference to the school that on stormy days and severely 
cold days they cannot go home and get back on time, or 
without enduring too much exposure. The principal must 
know who the regular luncheon pupils are and who the 
emergency luncheon pupils are. Facilities must be provided 
for all so that they will be under proper supervision during 
the eating of their lunches and during the full noon interim. 
The principal needs to check up each day to see that his plan 
for taking care of this situation is properly administered and 
to be sure that only those pupils remain who have a legitimate 
reason for doing so. 

Some schools have provision made for warm lunches for 
all children. Sometimes the facilities are not such that all 
the rooms can be accommodated at the same time, hence a 
definite scheme and time schedule must be adhered to in 
administering the lunch activities. The principal must work 
out the order of procedure according to the capacity of the 
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lunch facilities, the size of the various groups of pupils, and 
the class schedules of the different rooms. After the situation 
is well organized and well in hand, the principal may need to 
give only a few minutes’ time daily to insure that everything 
is going right and to take care of any emergency that may 
arise. 

3- MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES 

Several miscellaneous activities that are essential to the 
welfare and development of a modern school require the 
attention of the principal at different times during the school 
year. The amount of time cannot be estimated very accu- 
rately, but a considerable number of hours will be consumed 
in planning and directing some of these activities if they 
are carried on in any thorough, systematic sort of manner. 
Certain of these duties will require only general supervision 
after they have been well organized. 

a) Fire drills —Fire drills are an essential part of the school 
safety measures; hence they must be carried on from the 
outset. The usual plan is to warn the teachers and pupils 
that a drill will be given at a certain time when the fire signal 
is given. The teachers and pupils are instructed as to the 
route and order each room shall take to clear the building 
in the least possible time with safety. These prearranged 
drills are carried on every two or three days for the first few 
weeks until everyone knows what to do and how to do it. 
After the principal is satisfied that the school has had suffi- 
cient drill to enable him to clear the building at any time he 
desires without danger of accidents, he issues the general 
instructions that the fire warning may be given on any day 
at any time, and that the usual procedure is to be followed 
at such times. Thereafter he gives the fire signal whenever 
in his judgment it should be done to keep up the drill and to 
accustom the pupils to acting promptly and without undue 
excitement in an emergency. 
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b) School enterprises and activities——A wide-awake prin- 
cipal in charge of a vigorous group of red-blooded young 
Americans usually finds it profitable and educative to organize 
and carry on a number of general and special activities. 
The school may give an entertainment for the purpose of 
raising funds with which to purchase library books, pictures, 
victrola, piano, etc. Or the school may be organized into ' 
teams and undertake the selling of goods of some kind to 
raise the money needed. Then there are educational activi- 
ties such as the boys’ manual arts club, girls’ sewing-club, 
boys’ and girls’ civic club, and the athletic teams. These 
clubs may be made the means of furthering the social educa- 
tion of the pupils as well as stimulating all their school 
activities. Efficient organization requires genius and vigorous, 
enthusiastic participation on the part of the principal. The 
time and energy spent in connection with these various 
activities will be considerable if they are made worth while, 
but the educational results are commensurable with the 
costs; hence many principals give particular attention to this 
phase of general education. 

c) Parent-teacher organizations—The up-to-date principal 
is the chief factor in the movement to interest parents in the 
general welfare of the school and to bring about a closer 
co-operation between teachers and parents. The parent- 
teacher club is the common device for securing the co-operation 
of parents in promoting such educational movements as 
medical and dental inspection, psychopathic clinics, school 
lunches, facilities for visual education, etc. The principal is 
expected to suggest topics for discussion and speakers for the 
regular periodic meetings that are held by the organization. 
The principal also finds these meetings one of the best means 
for reporting progress in the various lines of school work, 
and for setting forth the educational policies and purposes 
that he is undertaking to inaugurate in an effective manner. 
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The principal who feels the responsibility of educating the 
adult members of his ward will spend a goodly number of 
hours of time in intensive planning and execution of impor- 
tant educational propaganda through the medium of the 
parent-teacher club. 

ad) Teachers’ meetings——The building principal generally 
holds meetings of the teachers under his supervision at regular 
times during the year. Some follow the practice of meeting 
on Friday for a half-hour and usually dismiss the pupils 
fifteen minutes early so that the teachers are not kept long 
after four o’clock. These short meetings are for the purpose 
of discussing matters of common interest and general man- 
agement. The principal makes announcements of general 
plans, suggests improvements, hears complaints and sugges- 
tions from the teachers, etc. Some principals hold monthly 
meetings of an hour or longer for the purpose of discussing 
adaptations and modifications of the curriculum, or for the 
consideration of professional reading that the teachers are 
required to do for their improvement while in active service. 
The principal appoints committees to work out details of 
proposed changes in curriculum and leaders for the discussion 
of the professional readings. He must keep posted on the 
readings and familiarize himself with the practices in other 
schools in matters of curricula and teacher training. This 
phase of the principal’s work demands initiative, leadership, 
intellectual training, experience, and industry. 

e) School exhibits —Schools in which manual arts of various 
kinds and domestic arts are carried on very often follow the 
practice of giving exhibits of the products of these various 
lines of work. These exhibits may be given at the close of 
the school year or at special times during the year, such as 
through a Thanksgiving program and school exhibit, Christmas 
holiday exhibit, Washington’s birthday exhibit, etc. The 
nature and extent of the exhibit are a problem for the building 
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principal to decide. He must work out the general plan and 
much of the details of the whole scheme that is to be followed 
by the teachers in securing the materials and arranging them 
for an effective display. A publicity campaign must be waged 
to interest the parents and get them out to see the exhibit. 
A definite arrangement must be made for meeting all visitors, 
for conducting them to the various displays, and for giving 
information that will be helpful in arousing in the visitors 
an appreciation of the significance and value of the displays. 
The time and attention that will be necessary for arranging 
a first-class school exhibit are difficult to estimate, but if one 
could keep accurate account of the time thus spent, it would 
certainly be found to amount to at least two or three days of 
intensive effort. 


II. TEACHING OR PEDAGOGICAL DUTIES 


Three general aspects of teaching are involved in the 
entire program of the activities of the building principal, 
namely, teaching classes, supervising the work of his teachers, 
and adapting subject-matter and courses of study to groups 
and individual pupils. The amount of time devoted to each 
of these activities depends upon the type of school system in 
which the principal is employed. 


I. TEACHING CLASSES 


The principal in the type A or small school system usually 
teaches an upper grade; or, if the school is organized on the 
departmental plan for the middle and upper grades, the 
principal teaches all the classes in one subject. He may teach 
only part of the classes in one subject, or two or three classes 
in different subjects. The greater part of his time, however, 
is occupied in actual teaching. 

The same situation in general prevails in the B type of 
school system. If the departmental plan is in practice, the 
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principal is free from the actual charge of a class or grade 
whenever he is not teaching and can give his attention to 
some of the administrative duties already discussed, or to 
other pedagogical activities. 

The fact is obvious that the principal in the type A or 
type B system must spend a good many hours of evenings, 
Saturdays, and even Sundays in planning and carrying out 
many of the administrative duties that devolve upon him. 
The laborer works from whistle to whistle, but the building 
principal seldom finds time to lay down his duties. If building 
principals were hired by the hour or for a definite number 
of hours for a working day, they would do no teaching, and 
they would have to be furnished clerical and other helps to 
make it possible for them effectively to accomplish their 
duties. 


2. SUPERVISING TEACHING 


The principal devotes as much time as he can to the 
supervision of the actual classroom performance of his teachers. 
If most of the teachers are experienced, efficient, and thor- 
oughly reliable, then the amount of actual classroom visitation 
need not be so very great. On the other hand, if a number 
of the teachers are new to the school, or are just beginning the 
responsible work of teaching, then the principal must give 
them considerable attention and assistance. The principal 
must meet these teachers for individual conferences about 
their work. He must visit their rooms frequently, and 
sometimes even teach some of their classes to help them get 
the situation thoroughly in hand. This becomes a difficult 
matter when the principal is tied up at certain hours with 
regular teaching duties, for he can obviously not see all of the 
lines of work carried on without having the beginning teacher’s 
class program rotated for his benefit in making visits. A 
shifting program is too confusing for the untrained teacher, 
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hence the principal must at times drop his other duties to 
supervise the work of new teachers, and he must devise 
methods of supervision without visiting the classroom. He 
usually does this by means of outlines put into the hands of 
the teachers, and by requiring the teachers to work out 
detailed lesson plans long enough in advance of the teaching 
to enable him to go over them with the teachers and make 
suggestions for their improvement. This sort of supervision 
may be made very effective, but it means a good many 
after-school hours for both teachers and supervisor or 
principal. 

The number of hours devoted to classroom visitations by 
the principal in the type A and type B systems each day 
will usually not exceed two or three at most, and may be less 
than one on the average. The principal in the type C school 
system generally does not teach any classes; hence he has an 
opportunity for giving real supervision to his teachers. He 
frequently, however, has two or three buildings under his 
charge, and thus the number of visits made to each teacher 
is rather small. Most of his time during the school day is 
supposed to be occupied in this type of pedagogical work. 
The time is often largely wasted because the principal is not 
trained for the task of active supervision of teaching. He 
may be highly successful in carrying on the detailed adminis- 
trative duties. And he may be competent in the working 
out of large phases of educational improvement and in 
inaugurating new lines of activity; he may be a strong leader 
of the community in all matters pertaining to educational 
and civic betterment, and yet be of very little help to his 
teachers in solving the difficulties of classroom instruction. 
One of the large duties, however, that devolves upon the 
principal is this duty of inspecting, supervising, and passing 
judgment upon the detailed activities carried on by his teachers 
in the classrooms. 
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3. ADAPTING SUBJECT-MATTER AND COURSES OF STUDY TO PUPILS 


Another important duty of the building principal is so to 
study the needs of his community and the various groups of 
pupils in his school that he may adapt the materials of 
education to meet their needs most effectively. This duty 
requires the principal to become as intimately acquainted as 
possible with every individual pupil and with every group 
of children in his school. One of the devices that is used by 
principals is that of giving standard tests at irregular intervals 
during the school year. The data thus secured afford a basis 
for comparison of the status of individual with individual in 
the same group and of group with similar groups in the same 
school system. The comparisons enable tt. principal to 
determine what modifications are needed ‘n subject-matter 
and in method to bring individuals and groups up to a satis- 
factory stage of accomplishment. Racial and national differ- 
ences must be taken into account as well as the economic 
activities of the community. This requires the principal to 
visit the industries and vocational pursuits of the community 
that he may know what the activities are in general for which 
he must prepare the majority of the pupils. All of this will 
require considerable of time and energy. Just how much 
time it is difficult to estimate, inasmuch as this sort of study 
will be carried on at irregular times and in a variety of ways. 


CONCLUSION 


A careful survey of the duties performed by building 
principals as set forth leads one to conclude that there are 
plenty of definite detailed activities for the principals to carry 
on which do not encroach upon the spheres of teachers or the 
superintendent. Some overlapping is not only unavoidable, 
but desirable and highly essential for bringing about the 
closest sort of articulation of the work of school officers. 











THE EDUCATOR’S PROBLEM FROM THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S STANDPOINT 





EDWARD C. BALDWIN 
Business Agent, Massachusetts Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 





Education at the public expense in the future must grow 
out of the people’s needs, individual and national. It must be 
democratic in its organization and control. It must operate to 
develop efficient and productive citizens. It will be expensive, 
but it will be the only kind that the people will be willing to 
pay for. 

The terrible upheaval in Europe, which has now entered 
the home of every human being in the world, has changed his 
environment, and likewise his point of view. This change of 
conditions forces upon those who are dealing with the affairs 
of the people the necessity of changing their business methods 
to meet the new needs of the people. 

The manufacturer is making a longer working-day, and is 
giving more energy to his business than ever before, while in 
many instances the employee is making a shorter day and is 
receiving higher pay. Women workers are being substituted 
for men. Wage-earners are laying by a liberal portion of the 
world’s goods, while others, particularly salaried people, are 
finding it difficult to make ends meet. Idleness is not only 
unnecesaary but unlawful. The ambition of the people was 
never so keen, nor their standards of morality so high. 
Employment at good wages has elevated social standards 
surprisingly. 

A painting contractor recently informed me that of forty- 
three painters regularly employed by him thirty-one owned, or 
were paying for, their own homes; and most of them owned an 
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automobile. “It is true they work but five days a week,” he 
said, “but painters seldom if ever worked more. In the old 
days, many of them were drunk on Sunday and could not show 
up for work on Monday. They were always ‘broke’ except 
on pay-day, and then many of them spent their last dollar for 
booze. Now they loaf on Saturday, take their families to the 
country for the week-end, and are never ‘broke.’ That is 
why I am bidding low on your work, because I want to keep 
these men employed. They are too good to lose. I can’t 
afford to let my competitors get them.” 

What this contractor says ot his men may be said of nearly 
every other class of workers. These changes enumerated above 
are but a few of those which society is undergoing today. 
What, you will ask, has this to do with education? My 
answer is, everything. 

Education is as broad as human life itself. It directs 
man’s life and is responsible for the control of his morals, the 
establishment of his ideals, the development of his ambitions. 

Educational methods are the processes by which the minds 
of human beings are trained. They are the means by which 
man’s intellect is developed, and his physical, as well as his 
mental, power strengthened. They are, therefore, the means 
to an end, which end is by some mistakenly supposed to be the 
winning of a diploma or certificate. Yet the possession of a 
diploma, certifying that one has successfully qualified in a 
course of instruction directed by these methods, does not 
guarantee that the recipient of the diploma is educated. 

The “higher education,” although a valuable asset, is not 
indispensable to happiness. Men live contentedly without it. 
An academic education is not absolutely necessary for man’s 
success. Even in these days when education is free, men have 
achieved wonderful successes without its advantages, while 
other men, holding diplomas galore, are failures. We must 
not, therefore, regard the possession of what is commonly 
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called education as the ultimate end. It, in turn, is the means 
by which its possessor may more easily and speedily reach the 
goal of his ambition. 

As a means to an end, education must be useful. To be 
useful, it must be practical, and to be practical, it must be 
productive. Therein we have a true measure of its value, 
namely, its productivity. The value of education is its power 
to enable man to increase production and his capacity for 
happiness. If the uneducated man is able to support himself 
and his dependents and enjoy his life in peace, to educate that 
man to “appreciate” civilization and the higher standards of 
living, without increasing his power of production, is to injure 
that man and his family. To educate that man and permit 
him, because of these advantages, to dominate arbitrarily the 
rights of other men less fortunate than he, is to work a hard- 
ship upon them. 

When people live together, their freedom to act becomes 
limited, and the rights of each man must be established. 
Education, thus, has another phase of usefulness. It must also 
teach men their rights and the proper enjoyment of those 
rights, and it must teach them to respect the rights of other 
men to have and to enjoy. Education should help a man to 
define his obligation to society. It is, therefore, a community 
project, and as that community enlarges, the necessity properly 
to educate its citizens increases with its growth. 

Can we not, then, measure educational standards by the 
degree in which they increase the individual’s power of pro- 
duction, enlarge his capacity for happiness, and strengthen his 
purpose to live in harmony with other men? 

It is not my object to look back and point out the mistakes 
we have made, nor to charge up to education the deficits in 
these particulars. Neither is the enthusiastic educator war- 
ranted in assuming all credit for the good and declining 
any responsibility for the bad acts of man. He cannot but 
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recognize the fact that those responsible for the horrible condi- 
tions now existing in Europe, which make it necessary for our 
splendid type of American manhood to don the uniform of 
our country, are men from Germany’s most highly educated 
classes, men who have received the advantages of all that 
Germany could offer in cultural development, men who vaunt 
their Kultur. 

My object is rather to reckon with conditions as they are 
even now in this period of transition, and as they will be in 
the ensuing era of reconstruction, and to determine, if I can, 
what education can do to improve these new environments so 
as to bring about greater individual productiveness and well- 
being and stimulate higher standards of citizenship. 

To compass this end is not a “one-man job.” Neither is it 
a number of jobs to be performed by numerous persons acting 
independently of one another. But it is one job, one tre- 
mendous job, which must be performed by many persons, 
working together in harmony, for one worthy end. 

It is unnecessary to point out the lack of agreement in the 
acceptance of educational methods, or to show that there are 
nearly as many chiefs as there are separate units engaged. It 
should be unnecessary to prove that the work of the educator 
is a vocation and not a “call.” These truths are self-evident 
and must be faced, or further progress will be retarded. 

First of all, then, the leaders must develop a willingness to 
co-operate. They must agree to forego the feeling of superior- 
ity over other men, and not to covet the title of “expert,” 
assumed by so many of their profession. They must agree to 
become workers in a common cause, and to be prepared to 
“sacrifice,” if requested, that the “team may win.” The day 
of the individual is rapidly giving way to that of the co-opera- 
tive organization. Progressive business men are no longer 
thinking in terms of their own power, but in terms of the 
power of the masses. 
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When I was a boy in East Boston, it was an occasion for a 
holiday when one of the various shipbuilders launched a ship. 
The largest shipbuilders in the United States, at that time, 
were the Sewells of Bath, Maine. I do not believe that these 
people in the years they were in business launched seventy-five 
ships, yet one Sunday, while some of us were at church, the 
workmen at Fore River launched fourteen submarine-chasers, 
and are now launching each day a submarine or a chaser. 
On the Fourth of July there were launched in various yards 
over ninety ships, aggregating an excess of 350,000 tons. One 
year ago there were employed in shipbuilding in this country 
approximately 15,000 men; today there are over 350,000. 
One concern has created an entirely new plant and now has 
Over 30,000 men on its pay-roll. Within the last year men 
have conceived a new way of building ships and have trained 
mechanics for it. In Detroit manufacturers who formerly 
built automobiles are now building submarine-chasers, and 
before this article is submitted they will be launching every 
working-day a 250-foot boat, ready for sea duty. 

It is the power of organized effort that has produced these 
and other equally great achievements, and it is the power of 
organization that will revolutionize education for the children 
of the masses, as it has revolutionized the conditions and pro- 
cesses of labor for the workers of the masses. 

We must educate the child of the future for a definite type 
of vocation. By that I mean that we must soon determine in 
a scientific way what vocation a boy is or is not qualified for, 
whether he would better become a mechanic, a clerk, a pro- 
fessional man, a scientist, a business man, or a common 
laborer. I do not mean to say that we should train a boy to 
be a stair-builder or a core-maker, but we must, at least, be 
able to differentiate between the type of man needed for a 
concrete-worker and that required for a preacher. I do not 
think that we can draw the line so closely as to predetermine 
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whether a boy is qualified to teach mathematics better than 
chemistry; but we should be able to determine whether a boy 
would make a better professional man than mechanic. 

Furthermore, we must not only be capable of making the 
differentiation, but we must have the courage of conviction to 
make known our decision. It is not going to be enough for the 
educator to say that the parent won’t tolerate such action, 
and expect the public to accept this as an excuse for shirking 
his responsibility. The parent does not “stand for it” now, 
because he is misled by the exaggerated importance of a few 
of the so-called professions, by the preference shown the 
undergraduate who elects the college course, and by the prefer- 
ment accorded the man with a degree. 

But the day is come when one man is as important as 
the other, because he will be so recognized by the public. 
The skilled mechanic is as necessary for the success of the 
body politic as the professor, and his training is therefore of 
equal importance. We say and mean that the man who saves 
and invests in War Savings Stamps is performing as patriotic 
a service as the man who buys Liberty Bonds; that the man 
who drives a rivet on a torpedo boat is as important as the 
man who sends the :torpedo on its way. The strength of 
the whole is in direct ratio to the strength of its individual 
members. 

These new conditions under which people are living have 
produced a new environment, a new ambition, and a new 
point of view. Educational methods must change to meet 
this new demand. The responsibility for the adequate, scien- 
tific training of the child rests with the schools. The citizen 
has been led to believe in the ability of the educator to admin- 
ister that training, and it is for that he pays his taxes and 
supports the schools. 

The problem of today, therefore, is twofold: (1) to train 
the child to increase his usefulness as a member of society, 
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and to acquire a higher efficiency as a wealth producer; (2) to 
train the children of the future to accept law and order, to 
live in peace, and to respect the rights of their fellow-men. 

The detail involved in ascertaining the natural talents of 
the child, and providing the consequent training, is the task 
of the experienced educator. It will be said that the average 
man at the head of our schools is too limited in his views 
and often unwilling to co-operate. This I am willing to 
admit; but are we to let a check prove a barrier? Must we 
as a nation adhere to the slow, indifferent, inefficient methods 
of the past, simply because some educators say we are about 
“to remove all joy, sentiment, and individuality from their 
work, and put it on a commercial basis”? Too many such 
control educational policies, and as a class cannot be expected 
to reform them. They are like some other despots who are 
moved only by the force of the people who support them. 

It is said that “reforms always come from below, and not 
from above.” When the people learn the need for a revision 
in education, the people will insist that it be revised. If, as 
I have said, “education is a community project,” then it 
follows that those who assume leadership or are delegated to 
act as leaders should undertake the responsibility of inter- 
preting the ideals, ambitions, and needs of the people of this 
generation and fully inform them of the means best suited 
to the advancement of those ideals and ambitions. The 
people look to them for guidance and advice and are entitled 
to receive both. Educational advancement within educa- 
tional institutions will be made, but it will be slow as compared 
with the advancement that will be made if the people become 
aroused. 

From my point of view, a national program of education 
would start with a direct appeal to the people. Education 
needs advertising. Let no one be horrified at this statement. 
If democracy itself can stand advertising, the greatest means 
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to democracy can stand it. It is interesting to note that, 
following closely in the wake of our few thousands of soldiers 
in Russia, a printing-press, Russian translators, and a squad 
of publicity men, including an educator, were sent into Russia 
for the express purpose of getting up posters and placards, 
to be posted in every village where our troops penetrated, 
to explain the meaning of democracy. 

What should our policy be? 

1. To teach by actual participation a broader and more liberal under- 
standing of the rights of man in, and of his obligations to, society. 

2. To acquire a more scientific knowledge of the human being, and 
devise a better system of training and developing his power to become a 
more efficient producer, to the end that his income may be increased, while 
the period of preparation may be decreased. 

3. To equalize all educational opportunities and place them within the 
reach of the child of every citizen. 

4. To improve and standardize the material accessories to education, 
such as buildings, grounds, apparatus, and other equipment, so that every 
child in every community in the state shall enjoy equal privileges. 

A radical program? Only from the viewpoint of the 
stand-patter, and these are not stand-pat times. German 
Kultur has slain that idea. The march of events is such that 
the radical of yesterday is the conservative of to-day. 

How will it be possible for us to put into practice such a 
plan? It is easy to suggest, but admittedly a little more 
difficult to execute. Not any more difficult, however, than 
other important things that are accomplished by men. It 
is agreed that educators are not enforcing the high standard 
of educational methods that we propose. The question nat- 
urally arises: “Are they competent eventually to practice 
these methods?” Personally, I believe they are, and that it 
requires two things to bring about this result: first, training; 
second, a willingness to co-operate with others in the adop- 
tion of these new methods. Are the teachers going to accept 
this proposal? Yes. The average teacher is beginning to 
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learn that something new is needed, but she is unable to see 
for herself what it is; therefore she needs help. In addition 
to training, the teacher needs further inducement. What is 
the inducement? Increase in salary. If there is anything 
upon which all are agreed, it is that competent school teachers 
are not sufficiently paid. Too often the public has reason 
to feel that teachers are not giving in service the equivalent 
of salaries paid. The way to adjust this matter is to set up 
an educational standard that shall be known in the future 
as the national standard of elementary education, and have 
each state provide a sum of money for the payment of sal- 
aries, whereby every city and town that adopts this standard 
may be reimbursed. In other words, establish a minimum 
salary for the persons engaged in this new educational work, 
insist upon its being paid, and reimburse the cities and towns 
to the extent of one-half of the amount paid said instructors. 

Need I argue in favor of this principle? We have it 
already established in “‘superintendency unions.” We have 
it in the reimbursement for vocational schools, and the states 
themselves are being reimbursed by the national government 
by means of the Smith-Hughes Act. There is nothing novel 
in this plan. 

However, simply paying higher salaries will not of itself 
produce better results in public education. Added to that 
we must have a more democratic control of the means and 
instruments of education. All professions are conservative, 
and teachers are such a shifting body that they have had 
little of group-consciousness or group-controlled purposes in 
establishing standards of what they shall do, or how they 
shall do it. As a class they have been followers of orders 
passed down by those in authority, who sometimes happily 
interpreted the educational needs of the times, but frequently 
did not. Who has set the standards of what shall be taught 
in high schools, and how it shall be taught? And who, except 
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those who get their living by preserving the status quo, will 
argue that the high schools, by and large, are even within 
reasonable distance of doing as much as they should in fitting 
young people for doing what the world wants done? Autoc- 
racy in government is rapidly going out of style, and along 
with it, if we are wise, will go autocracy and aristocracy in 
educational administration and educational methods. A new 
vision of interpretation, co-ordination, and co-operation must 
come to educational leaders and the rank and file of educa- 
tional workers, or they will fail in the service they can render 
if they will in the New Democracy. 

Again, it may be objected that “this thing will cost so 
much it will never be listened to.’”” Do we count the cost 
of “canning the Kaiser”? Do you consider the cost when 
employing a physician? If you feel the actual need of a 
thing, do you refuse to pay the price? Did you ever enter 
a store and have the salesman show you two articles, one the 
same as you then had and the other a better and more expen- 
sive article? Which did you buy? Did you ever know of 
anything the people wanted that they were unwilling to pay 
for? I have before me a weekly magazine that collects mil- 
lions of dollars each year from advertisers. I have examined 
the advertisements in this issue, and not one of them empha- 
sizes the cheapness of its product. Every one of the adver- 
tisers makes the point that his is the dest product made. 
Why? Because they know from experience that the people 
want the best and will pay for it. To the educator I would 
say: Do you realize that you are selling education? Do you 
dare to defend its quality, as the manufacturer of an auto- 
mobile will defend his product? You haven’t had to, but 
you will not always enjoy this immunity. 

Is the taxpayer satisfied? Nearly one-half of the taxes 
he now pays are for the support and maintenance of educa- 
tion. Will he pay more? Not without a protest if the quality 
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remains the same. Change the quality, show the taxpayer 
that you propose to give him better educational value in 
exchange for his money, and he will pay the bill and thank 
you for giving him the opportunity to do so. How do I know? 
I have sold goods, and I know what buyers want. Why are 
we today paying machinists $60 to $80 per week and increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers only a beggarly $100 or $200 a 
year? Because the public has not confidence in education 
as an essential industry. Of course the educator doesn’t 
want to admit it, but the fact is, the public, or those who 
act for it, doubts if the returns received on the educational 
investment are worth the cost, and to no small degree the 
public is right. Pretty plain language? Yes. These are 
times when we ought to face facts. 

Therefore I appeal again to the educational leaders for an 
educational policy that is right, that you know is right, and 
that you can defend against all comers. When you have 
thought out that policy, state it in terms of a program of 
action that the ordinary citizen can comprehend, and then 
advertise it. Advertise it to those very people whose children 
are your prime consideration, create a public demand for the 
educational commodity, furnish a brand that bears out your 
advertising, and the public will accept it and pay for it. 

Aloofness, remoteness, and a chilly reserve may be the 
marks of high breeding, but most people will cheerfully forego 
them for understanding, sympathy, cordiality, and a willing- 
ness to get next to the real things of life. Particularly can 
teachers profit by a wider participation in life, and in turn will 
our children profit, and their generation be served by bringing 
reality into education. 














ARITHMETIC AS A MEANS OF TEACHING 
WAR SAVINGS AND THRIFT 


LAURA REMER, OLIVE TILTON, AND HAZEL WEBSTER-BYRNES 
Iowa State Teachers College 


It is possible to couple instruction in thrift with the regular 
work in arithmetic from the primary grades up through the 
whole elementary school. For this purpose teachers can 
readily devise a number of interesting examples which can be 
assigned to the different grades. The following outlines of 
lessons are presented to exhibit the method employed in the 
Iowa State Teachers College in teaching thrift and encourag- 
ing pupils to purchase War Savings Stamps. The lessons for 
the primary grades were worked out by Miss Laura Remer. 
The lessons for the fifth and seventh grades were worked out 
by Miss Olive Tilton. The lessons for the sixth grade were 
worked out by Miss Hazel Webster-Byrnes. All of the authors 
are critic teachers in the Iowa State Teachers College. 


GRADE II 


The need and method of buying Thrift Stamps was taken 
up in conversation lessons. 

The following formal work was covered in the series of 
arithmetic lessons: 


1. Daily practice in reading and writing dollars and cents. 
2. Recognition of relation of one piece of money to another. 
3. Practice in making change. 

4. Addition and subtraction combinations. 

5 


. Easy multiplication and division combinations. 
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LESSON I 
Typical problems: 


Inez has brought $1.00 to school. How many Thrift Stamps can she 
buy? 
Alice has brought 25 cents. How many can she buy? 


Arithmetic work growing out of the above: 
How many Thrift Stamps can we buy for 50 cents? 75 cents? $1.00? 
How many Thrift Stamps did we buy today? What did they cost? 


Children determined method of keeping record of Thrift 
Stamps purchased by class. (Kept on board: A and B divisions 
separate. Record to show number of Thrift Stamps purchased 
and their cost.) 


LESSON II 


Reading and writing of dollars and cents in order to keep 
record of Thrift Stamps purchased. 


Additional problems: 


Elda and Virginia have each brought 25 cents. How many Thrift 
Stamps can they buy? 
What is our total? Compare with the total of Division II. 


LESSONS III, IV, V 


Same type of work continued, fixing money relations and 
ability to keep accurate record. 


Problems: 


How many Thrift Stamps can Helen buy with 50 cents? 

Will has brought 25 cents, Virginia, $1.00, and Bernice 50 cents. How 
many Thrift Stamps can they each buy? How many Thrift Stamps did our 
class buy today? What is our record? Etc. 


This type of work is not confined to the arithmetic period. 
Children, often, without aid of teacher, figure up during recess, 
opening exercises, and rest periods what their record is, and 
compare it with that of the other division. 
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LESSONS VI, X 


Game.—Buying ““Toy” Stamps. Use toy money. Game 
involves (1) no changing of money; (2) changing of money. 

Each child is given a certain amount of money. One child 
acts as clerk, the others buy. 


Typical exercises: 

“Please give me 2 Thrift Stamps.” Gives clerk 50 cents. 

“Please give me 2 Thrift Stamps and 5 cents in change.” Gives clerk 
1 quarter and 3 dimes. Receives change. 


Children keep record of Thrift Stamps bought and their cost. 
By giving each child certain denominations of money, the 
drill can be made to meet the individual needs of the children. 


Nore.—About the second week after starting the Thrift campaign, the 
children were asked to estimate the amount of money they expected to invest 
this year in Thrift Stamps. This furnished a motive for the following lesson: 

Edmund earns 5 cents a week for doing errands at home. He also 
saves § cents a week by walking to Sunday school. How much does he 
save a week? Month? About how many Thrift Stamps can he buy a 
month? How many in 12 months? 

He also expects to draw $25.00 from his bank account. How many 
(War Stamps, Baby Bonds) can he buy with $25.00? About how many 
can he pledge? 

Lent saves 5 cents a week by staying home from the picture show. In 
how many weeks can he buy 1 Thrift Stamp? 2 Thrift Stamps? Etc. 
He also earns an average of 5 cents a week by carrying students’ suitcases. 
How many Thrift Stamps can he pledge? 

Willie receives 1 cent for each cow he milks. He usually milks 3 a 
day. How much money does he earn a day? a week? in g days? In how 
many days can he earn 1 Thrift Stamp? About how many Thrift Stamps 
can he pledge? 

One child earns or saves 2 cents a day, another 4 cents a 
week, another 6 cents, etc. Thus the 10’s, §’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 
6’s are studied. A smaller number of the children earned 
regularly 4 cents and 6 cents, so it was found necessary to do 
additional drill work with these tables at a later time. 
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GRADE Iil 


The following formal work was covered in this series of 
lessons: 


. Daily practice in reading and writing dollars and cents. 

. Organization and use of the table of United States money. 
. Practice in changing money. 

. Addition and subtraction combinations. 

. Multiplication and division combinations. 

. Column addition. 

. Addition and subtraction of numbers of two orders. 


“I NAwn fF WH WV & 


LESSON I 

Actual buying of Thrift Stamps. 
Typical problems: 

Helen has brought 75 cents; Vesta and Ruth have each brought 25 cents. 
How many Thrift Stamps can each one buy? 

Richard has brought $4.12 with which to buy a Baby Bond. How 
much interest money will he receive in 1923? 

How many Thrift Stamps have we bought today? Amount invested? 

Children determine method of keeping record of Thrift 
Stamps purchased by class. 


LESSON II 
Drill in reading and writing of dollars and cents in order to 
keep record of Thrift Stamps purchased. 


Additional Problems. 


Find out how many Thrift Stamps can be bought by children who 
brought money. What is our total? Compare record with Division II. 


LESSONS III-VIII 


Each day children find out how many Thrift Stamps can be 
bought. Add to record. 


Bobby has brought all the money from his savings bank, $1.75. How 
many Thrift Stamps can he buy? Etc. 
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Game.—This is played much the same as in Grade II. The 
difficulty of problems is increased by buying and selling more 
Toy Stamps, and by making change. Each child decides 
before going to clerk how many Toy Stamps he expects to 
buy, and finds out how much change he should receive. Divide 
class into two divisions. Keep record on board of Toy Stamps 
purchased and amount invested by each division. Compare 
records. 


LESSON IX 


Once a week the children added record of Thrift Stamps, 
compared it with that of Division II and with that of the other 
primary grades. 


Typical problems: 

Last week we had invested $86.35. Our total now is $94.26. How 
much did we invest this week? 

We have invested $94.26, Grade II, $78.73. How much more have we 
invested than Grade II? 

Find the total amount invested by the primary grades, etc. 


The multiplication and division combinations were worked 
out much the same as in Grade II. 


Typical problem: 

Helen earns 7 cents a week for doing the dishes. How many Thrift 
Stamps can she buy a month? How much money can she pledge for the 
year? 

All the tables received considerable drill through this type 


of work. 


GRADE IV 


Thrift work furnished much drill in (1) the four funda- 
mental processes, (2) the interpretation of problems. 

A record, kept on the blackboard, showed the amount of 
money each grade, from the kindergarten through the high 
school, had invested in Thrift Stamps. This was added to 
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daily, and totaled once a week. Much addition and sub- 
traction were necessary in finding out how much the fourth 
grade, the primary grades, the intermediate grades, and the 
high school had gained during the week; how much more the 
fifth grade had invested than the fourth grade, the fourth 
grade more than the third grade, etc. 

When the school children were asked to estimate the 
amount of money they expected to invest in Thrift Stamps 
this year, each fourth-grade child made his own estimate. 
The following are some of their problems: 


During the spring, fall, and winter months, Helen expects to earn 
1§ cents a week. During the summer months she expects to earn 25 cents 
a week. She has now in her Savings Bank enough money to buy a Baby 
Bond. How much can she pledge for the year? 

Lillian expects to earn an average of 10 cents a week throughout the 
year. She has already drawn from her bank account $25.00 and invested 
it in Baby Bonds. How much can she pledge? Number of Thrift 
Stamps? 

Last year Clarence raised six puppies and sold them for $2.50 apiece. 
He plans to do the same this year. During the summer months he expects 
to earn at least $10.00 a month by doing farm work, and during the school 
months he earns about 50 cents a month doing odd jobs. How much can he 


pledge? 


Ways and means of earning and saving money were dis- 
cussed in school and out. All such suggestions were kept as 
practical as possible. Following are a few of the problems 
suggested and solved by the children: 


If every child in the primary grades saved regularly 5 cents a week, 
how many Thrift Stamps could we buy in one month? in one year? 

If every child in the Training School saved 5 cents a week, how many 
Baby Bonds could we purchase in a month? in a year? 

How many Baby Bonds could we buy if each citizen in Cedar Falls 
invested 5 cents a week? if we invested 25 cents a week? 

About how many Baby Bonds must each Cedar Falls citizen purchase 


if we take our full quota? 
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GRADE V 


I. PROBLEMS FOR ORAL WORK 


The material for the following problems used in the fifth 
grade was obtained from a report of the amount of money each 
room of the school had invested in War Savings Stamps during 
one month. Accompanying this report were the names of the 
children who had bought these stamps. In this fifth grade the 
main topic is common fractions. Oral problems were made 
from the following record: 


WAR SAVINGS GRADE V 














JANUARY 
Thrift Wes Se os 

DAGMAR 3 c.i3.00 ssa cede | $0.25 | 
MOGNEY 5 as acewes iin ot 2.50 
SAR OU tire csa/ Lotaa-nhaaca-s | 2),.25 
GB ar5 cio diag alone tie Rea 1.26 
ee Corres 0.25 
DIGPOPAY sc50 sors oe 28ers] 1326 
I Se acess ae De inane wees $20.00 
WARSI fod 416 sui arsae ans | 0.50 
|< Ee eee ONGOr ( eseosnnces 
MNO aya apt av gis alinvscondie es | 3-50 15.00 
ME oc sscraccuwons | ORGO! AW asricaresseyeta's 
EN kien erin ckan Res | 1.00 | 10.00 
MAIDEN sisicidinsicou Sabana 0.25 ere 
MECIANIG si sdsesaia sais. ais iereieins | 3.00 5.00 

tt er a eer $17.00 $50.00 





II. PROBLEMS FOR WRITTEN WORK 


Written problems were based upon the following data 
which were obtained from a bulletin issued by the Treasury 
Department, National War Savings Committee, W. S. 773. 
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COST OF WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 








January, 1918...$4.12 eee $4.18 
February........ 4.13 ee 4.19 
DAATOR. . c.0 sss. ng 8 September....... 4.20 
ree 4.15 October..........4.21 
on, Ee November........4.22 
[nn os tr December........4.23 











Thrift Stamps cost $0.25. 
Thrift Card holds 16 Thrift Stamps. 
War Savings Stamps, January 1, 1923, will be worth $5.00. 


1. Find cost of 5 War Savings Stamps purchased as follows: One, 
January, 1918; two, March, 1918; one, May, 1918; and one, June, 1918. 

2. Three girls each buy a War Savings Stamp in January, March, June, 
and August. Find total cost of stamps. 

3- How much more does a War Savings Stamp cost in September than 
in January? Why? 

4. How much more is a War Savings Stamp worth in January, 1923, 
than it is today? 

5. How much does a person gain who buys 75 stamps today and holds 
them until January, 1923. 

6. What would be the total savings in Iowa if each person purchased a 
stamp today (2,250,000 people in Iowa)? 

7. There are 2,250,000 people in Iowa and 100,000,000 people in the 
United States, what part of the $2,000,000,000 of War Savings Certificates 
should Iowa buy? How many dollars worth should she buy? 

8. How much money should each person in Iowa invest in War Savings 
Stamps? How many stamps would this be if they were purchased today? 

g. Graphs (made from following data): 

a) Quota of War Savings Certificates: U. S., $2,000,000,000; Iowa, 
$48,000,000. 


a 


Iowa a 


Each unit equal to $100,000,000 


Graph showing the total amount to be secured through War Savings Certificates 
and the quota assigned to Iowa. 
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) Savings of Training School children during January, 1918. 

















| 

Grade | War Savings Thrift 
SE Se $110.00 $0.67 
MAS Pay haute OU ee ee | 141.25 94 
DVS srt pondye Wiad paty | 95.00 95 
re 73.00 85 
Wa etvcsucvecteim 2a Seeeee .gI 
_ Se ieee | 60.50 61 
Dkitcnieeterpenucéeesce See ot 
| Ree ae . 26 
es cnnereceedes | 85.00 £25 
| eT OT Tee me .29 
BENG si j6u,cchcaiesdes'ec | 110.00 .42 

(0) 2), rn | $1,194.75 





Following graph made from data given in (4). 


























Grade 
IIL J 
in [ ol 
IV | J 
| 5 SAREERNRCERE 
VI { J 
ni 
CITTTT) 
Each unit equals $10.00 
DIAGRAM I 
GRADE VI 


Ninety-five per cent. of the children in the sixth grade have 
bought Thrift or War Savings Stamps. Problems were made 
concerning each child’s purchase, and the pupils were delighted 
with these real problems. This attitude was reflected in the fact 
that when problems are related to the actual experiences of 
the children there is far less trouble with the reasoning than 
there is with other even less difficult problems. 
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One of the best problems was formulated from the activity 
of Otto, who delivers papers and invests his earnings in Thrift 
Stamps each week. This afforded the first problem in the 
following list. All the children, except Otto found it necessary 
to have some review work in dividing a decimal by a decimal 
and multiplying a fraction by an integer, but they worked 
with a purpose, for they wanted to find out how many stamps 
Otto could buy each week. Meanwhile Otto kept his secret 
and made up “hard” problems about his own savings. 

In any case, where it was found necessary, simpler problems 
of a similar nature were given for teaching and drill until the 
difficulties were mastered. Then the original problem was 
again tackled. 


1. Otto earns 2124 cents a day for six days of the week. How many 
Thrift Stamps can he buy every week? He has now (February 16) worked 
five weeks. How many War Savings Stamps has he earned? How much 
change has he left? 

2. From the table of room investments for January find out how much 
our class has invested. (See record below.) Find out which class is ahead 
and how much. How many War Savings Stamps has the A 1 division? 
the A 2 division? the B division? the entire room? 

3- If this room (24 pupils) were 100 per cent in War Savings Stamps 
today, February 2, how much money would we have invested? 

4. From January 31 to March 1, how much of an increase has been made 
in the purchase of War Saving and Thrift Stamps? (See record below.) 

5. Agnes sold 3 drakes for $1.02 each. She wishes to invest the money 
in Thrift Stamps. How many can she buy? 

6. Edward has $20.61 invested in War Saving Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps. He bought 2 War Saving Stamps in January and the rest in 
February. How many has he? How much will the government give him 
in 1923? 

7. Einer is earning his money shoveling walks. He gets 20 cents an 
hour. He worked 1 hr. 30 min. Thursday evening; 1 hr. 45 min. Friday 
evening; 2 hr. 30 min. Saturday morning, and 3 hr. 35 min. Saturday after- 
noon. How much did he earn? How many stamps can he buy? How 
much change will he have left? How much more must he earn before he 


can fill a Thrift Card? 
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8. If Bert buys a War Savings Stamp each month this year, how much 
money will he invest? Find what his returns will be January 1, 1923. 

g. No one is allowed to buy more War Saving Stamps than will yield 
him a return of $1,000 in 1923. How much would this amount cost next 
month? What would the profit be? 

10. Villinova tells us that she has spent two-thirds of her money for 
Thrift Stamps and has 75 cents left. What did she have at first? 

11. If Halver and Bert work nights after school to earn money for 
Thrift Stamps and receive together $8.75, how shall they divide the money 
if Halver works 20 hours and Bert 30 hours? 

12. Louis invested $8.24 in War Saving Stamps and $7.00 for a bicycle. 
All he invested was two-thirds of what he had. How much had he? 


GRADE VII 


I. The seventh grade was studying percentage. Thereport 
of the whole school was utilized as a basis for these review 
problems. This report was not placed in the children’s hands. 

















Grade Amount No. in Class Mes Investing 

| in January 
| Se ..| $110.00 21 14 
eee 20 19 
| Ee eee 95.00 22 21 
lees teint tooth doe’ 73.00 20 | 17 
ae a) See 24 | 22 
Cee 60.50 34 | 20 








TYPE OF PROBLEMS 


1. There are 18 children in the third grade, 17 of whom invested their 
savings during January in Thrift Stamps. What per cent. invested their 
savings? 

2. One hundred and seventeen children in the six grades invested in 
War Savings Stamps. There are 141 in the grades. What per cent. is 
invested in War Savings Stamps? 

3. Eighty-five per cent. of the children in Grade V bought stamps, and 
17 children bought stamps. How many children are in this grade? 

4. The savings of the children in Sixth grade amounted to $223.60. 
Ninety-one per cent. of the children saved money by this method. What 
should they have saved if all the children had been represented? 
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5. Sixty-one per cent. of the children in the Seventh grade invested 
$60.50, while g1 per cent. of the Sixth grade invested $223.50. What grade 
had the higher per capita investment? How much better? 

6. What was the average investment per pupil in the whole school? 
What per cent. was the per capita investment of Seventh grade of the 
per capita investment of whole school? 

7. There are 34 pupils in our room; 14 failed to invest any money in 
stamps. What per cent. did invest? What per cent. failed to invest? 

8. Which invested the larger per cent. of money in Thrift savings, 
the boys or the girls? 

g. How much interest will $60.00 earn in five years at 4 per cent.? 

10. What per cent. of interest does a $4.12 War Savings Stamp earn 


in § years? in I year? 


II. Table showing value of War Savings Stamps: 








Month 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 








January... $4.12 $4.24 $4.36 $4.48 $4.60 
February... 4.13 4.25 4:37 4.49 4.61 
March..... 4.14 4.26 4.38 4.50 4.62 
ee 4.15 4.27 4-39 4-51 4.63 
May 4.16 4.28 4.40 4.52 4.64 
June 4.17 4.29 4.41 4.5 4.65 
(ee 4.18 4.30 4.42 | 4.54 4.66 
August..... 4.19 4-31 4-43 | 4-55 4.67 
September. . 4.20 4.32 4-44 | 4.56 4.68 
October... 4.21 4-33 4.45 | 4.57 4.69 
November.. 4.22 4.34 4-46 | 4.58 4.7 
December. . 4.23 4-35 4.47 4.59 4-71 
RO Sec ve aah Ga A oh ie ow wi ei a RUE el $5.00 





1. Find gain per cent.: 

Bought Sold Gain Per Cent 
February, 1918 August, I9gI9  .............. 
May, gto «Octet, 98% ........5.. 
October, 1918 December, 1920 .............. 

2. Find amount due January 1, 1923, on a War Savings Stamp which 
was bought in January, 1918, compounded quarterly at 4 per cent. per 
annum. On one purchased in April, 1918. 

3. Which is the better investment, to place $82.40 in a savings bank 
for § years at 4 per cent. compounded semi-annually or to buy a War Savings 


Stamp? How much better? 
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III. National indebtedness of leading warring countries, 
1914, was as follows (taken from C. P. Austin’s “Table of 
Indebtedness,” The Americas, November, 1917): 

















Indebtedness | Population Renae 
Central Allies | | 
Austria-Hungary. $3,869,000,000 PEM, bikie rise dannavr% 
Germany .........-- |  § 029,000,000 DBGLOOOOOO. | a visiwidenc siete. oie. oral 
DUSKCY) 0.550000: | 624,000,000 27600000) Whee aisiexicawlernow es 
Entente Allies 
Belgium......... | 829,000,000 PAOOOOO! oo isis axa soaee basis 
PGANGCEs «5s isis:0)<:0 | 6,346,000,000 AO;OOO0CO fone dadeswadearn 
i ae rae |  2,921,000,000 BEOCOCCO!? |hvadnce seeing auabic 
United Kingdom.| —_3,486,000,000 ee ae eee rrr ee 
United States....|  1,028,000,000 TOO;000;000° [sss aes ce dee os 
CATAGO osiics as ial 483,000,000 PIOOOOO” «leis s eodnnrie dtbeeiwis 








Estimated cost of war to the United States June 30, 1917, to June 30, 
1919, $36,000,000,000. (Review of Reviews, January, 1918.) 


1. What is the total indebtedness of the Central Allies in 1914? of the 
Entente Allies? What per cent. is the debt of the Central Allies of that of 
the Entente Allies? Express this relation in another way. (For every 
dollar that the Entente Allies owed, the Central Allies owed $0.47 
in 1914.) 

2. The estimated cost of World’s War for 4 years ending August, 1918, 
is $160,000,000,000. Compare this amount with the total indebtedness of 
the above nations in 1914. What per cent. is the indebtedness of 1914 of 
that of the estimated war debt of the World’s War? 

3. Find the interest on Great Britain’s debt in 1914 at 4 per cent. per 
year, on Germany’s? on that of the United States? 

4. What is the compound interest for 1 year on $36,000,000,000, 4 per 
cent. compounded semi-annually? (Use an interest table.) 

5. Will the War Savings Stamps issued by Congress in 1918 pay the 
interest on the above sum? 

6. We loan our Allies $500,000,000 per month. What is this per year? 
What per cent. is this of the estimated cost ($18,000,000,000) of the war for 
the United States for this year? 
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IV. Following are the number of depositors in savings 
banks and amounts deposited in savings banks by the leading 
countries. (World’s Almanac): 


























| No. of Depositors | Amount of Deposits | Population 
Austria, 1913........| 6,807,000 $1,410,900,000 | 28,500,000 
Belgium, 1912.......| 3,063,000 206,000,000 | 7,400,000 
Denmark, 1915...... | 1,226,000 203,363,000 | 2,750,000 
France, 1913, 1914... 15,160,000 1,123,263,000 | 40,000,000 
Germany, 1913...... 25,000,000 5,114,000,000 65,000,000 
Hungary, I913....... g00,000 46,139,000 20,800,000 
Italy, 1915, 1917..... 8,946,000 923,386,000 35,000,000 
Japanese Empire, 1916 23,900,000 209,564,000 73,300,000 
United Kingdom, 1915 16,147,000 1,156,961 ,000 45,000,000 
Canada, 1915, 1916... 205,500 | 44,000,000 7,200,000 
United States, 1917... 11,367,000 5,318,021,000 100,000,000 








V. Place the average for each depositor and each inhabitant 
in columns marked “Per Depositor” and “Per Capita”: 








| Per Depositor | Per Capita 





Austria, 1913 





Se 60,6 266 6 8 EWS &% Gone e660 ee 8 ew 


ETS RT ee ere aa 
France, 1913, 1914 
Germany, 1913 
Ese ei. eel a sine ccm ener eee 
Ss Se Se eee re 
Japanese Empire, 1916 
United Kingdom, 1915 
ES ES EEE POST EERE ee oan eee ey ene 
United States, 1917 tee 








1. Find from the following graph the countries whose per capita savings 
are less than 25 per cent. of their per capita debts; 50 per cent. 

2. Our estimated expenditure for 1918 is 18 billion dollars. What will 
this be per capita? If 10 billions of this is raised by savings such as Liberty 
Loans, etc., what must our per capita savings be? What percentage of 
increase is this? 

3. What per cent. is Germany’s per capita savings of her war debt 
in 1914? 
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ee $10.28 
United States 5.31 
67. 
— TT $ aS 
83.46 
Tea’ $8: 
| a 


$158.65 
28.36 


France 


Belgium a — 
United —— 77-48 
TT _ 





$135.79 


Austria-Hungary re ts 


| 


Each unit equals $10.00 


The black bars indicate the war indebtedness per capita. The white bars 
represent savings per Capita 


D1aGRAM 2 


4. If the deposits of the United States were increased 20 per cent., how 
much would that increase the savings per capita? 

5. Additional war debt due to World’s War (Review of Reviews, March, 
1918): 








| War Debt Per Capita 











[OS ERS a $ 6,000,000,000 ears 
United States........... | 12,000,000,000 DR aiack snsteailethaed eagdrien Mes 
Austria-Hungary ....... | TA5000;000;000 aa.) 6 susdersinrereewd.aiterne sis 
BOG safe ests istto cya handokt | USLOODISCO GO! iso: cass ow wwiecnieieioneie aus.8 
MAGIA eas Fina rcistab eras | TB, O000000008) cia ua caiee daw ten 5% 
ee, re: 20,000,000,000 Bhs prelate setae aaa 
Great Britain: 5.645: 23,000,000,000 ear ae se 





a. Find the per capita debt. 

6. Make graph of this. 

c. Great Britain’s debt is now 33% per cent. of her total wealth. What 
is her total wealth? 

d. United States has a debt of 5 per cent. of her total wealth. What is 
her total wealth? 

e. If each of the above countries saved 2 per cent. of their total wealth 
what would their savings amount to? 

















Educational Writings 














I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


The “philosophy” of the curriculums—The Curriculum, by Dr. Bobbitt of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago, is the first book of its kind 
in its particular field. This book is not an attempt to place in the hands of a 
grade teacher or a high-school teacher a detailed set of instructions. It is, 
however, an attempt to elaborate what might be termed a “philosophy” of 
the curriculum. 

No more fortunate time could have been chosen for the appearance of 
such a noteworthy contribution. Today the world is full of concrete evidence 
of the value which we are placing upon democracy. A true democracy must 
necessarily presuppose a democratic school system. Dr. Bobbitt is a demo- 
crat (spelled with a small d), and no one can read his book without feeling 
that he is intensely interested in making our schools, through their curric- 
ulum, really democratic. 

Professor Bobbitt feels that we have needed the principles of curriculum- 
making and that education “‘is essentially a process of unfolding the potential 
abilities of a population, and particularized relation to social conditions” 
(p. 283). One cannot read a chapter of this book without feeling that 
Professor Bobbitt is deeply and sincerely interested in making the schools 
promote democracy. 

This volume is divided into six sections, the titles of which will give some 
idea of their contents. Part I deals with the “Ends and Processes”; Part II 
takes up “Training for Occupational Efficiency”; Part III is devoted to 
“Education for Citizenship”; Part IV is given over to “Education for 
Physical Efficiency”; Part V is devoted to “Education for Leisure Occupa- 
tions,” and Part VI to “Education for Social Communication.” 

After developing to some degree his theory of the place of education on 
both the play and work level, Professor Bobbitt begins chapter V with this 
significant statement: ‘Educational experiences must take place where they 
can be normal.” Frequently this is not in the schools. If there is any 
activity of the school which can be transferred to the home and taught there, 
it should be. If it cannot, then it should be given in the school. 





tFrankiin Bossitt, The Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Pp. viii+295. 
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In Part II, when discussing “Training for Occupational Efficiency,” 
Professor Bobbitt feels that our greatest duty is to make the worker dignify 
his own work, just as the doctors and lawyers have dignified their professions. 
This can be done, he feels, by making the laborer and the public realize the 
real social service which he is rendering. The discussion is too detailed 
to permit a complete synopsis, but one of the significant contributions of 
this book is given in the following sentence (p. 91): “The supervision at 
bottom must be performed by the men and women of the general com- 
munity.” The “supervision” of which he speaks is a social supervision which 
every citizen must exercise in a democracy, and it is his feeling that occupa- 
tional training must have as one of its main items the preparing of young 
men and women to be efficient social supervisors. In order to be effective 
social supervisors, students must do the thing, see the thing, and read 
about it. 


One of the first steps in education for citizenship, Professor Bobbitt feels, 
is to have the students get the “large group consciousness,” and that is 
accomplished by thinking and feeling and acting with the group as a part of 
it. A good citizen is not one who has a vague general education, but is one 
who is definitely and specifically trained to perform the duties of a citizen. 
Quite the most important of these duties is the inspectorial function. In 
contrasting the technical efficiency of the workman and the citizen, the 
author says that the technical inefficiency of citizenship is immeasurably 
greater than that of the worker 


Professor Bobbitt is at his best in his discussion of “Education for 
Physical Efficiency,” and makes the somewhat remarkable statement that 
the uncertainties of our “wobbly democracy are due in some degree to a 
general depletion of the physical vitality with its consequent irritability and 
lack of resistance” (p. 177). The problem of physical education, then, as 
Dr. Bobbitt points out, is merely the problem of good citizenship stated in 
another way. If we are going to train good citizens, we must begin that 
training on the groundwork of physical efficiency. One might quarrel with 
the author in his assumption that every supervised class of instruction in 
physical education is bad because it is formal. In fact, one of the criticisms 
of this section would be that Professor Bobbitt, in his enthusiasm for free- 
dom in play, assumes that formal physical education is bad and does not 
give much attention to the other side of the argument. The author feels, 
and quite rightly, that physical efficiency is important and that the task of 
the schools is to develop efficiency, not only by work in the gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, but by making the students competent supervisors of their own 
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physical environment. Altogether, his discussion of physical education is 
remarkably sane. 

One is particularly glad to find in such a book an entire section devoted 
to the study of the leisure occupations. It is a part of our training which is 
too often overlooked. One of the differences, Professor Bobbitt feels, between 
the professional man and the day laborer is in the use each makes of his 
leisure period. To quote from the author (p. 226), “the lack of respect 
accorded the heavy-hand laborer has enormously deeper roots than mere 
external appearances. It is the disfigurement of a man’s personality mainly 
due to the lack of humanistic opportunity. It is not the fault of the man but 
of his education.” After this follows a splendid discussion of reading as a 
leisure occupation. 

The final section of the volume is devoted to “Education for Social Inter- 
communication.” School men the country over will be interested in Pro- 
fessor Bobbitt’s presentation of the cause of English teaching and of his 
indictment of all foreign-language work. Foreign languages are calmly and 
judicially disposed of, not on any grounds of patriotism or emotionalism, nor 
to conform to public sentiment, but because, according to Professor Bobbitt, 
they have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. They are not 
needed for occupational efficiency, for civic activities, for family life, or for 
the leisure occupations. Neither are they useful in teaching English. If 
one holds as valid the tests which Professor Bobbitt applies to foreign lan- 
guages, he must irresistibly come to the author’s conclusion. 

Altogether, the book is one of the most significant contributions to 
education of the year. It is well written, well indexed, free from typo- 
graphical errors, and is a credit to the publisher. Professor Bobbitt, in the 
preface, says that the book is designed for use by teachers, training institu- 
tions, and for reading circles. He is too modest. This is one of the books 
which every progressive school man, school teacher, and school-board mem- 
ber will have on his desk and which he will read over and over again as he 
tries to settle some perplexing educational problem. 


Pau C. STETSON 
Muskecon, Micuican. 


A book of stories for the history teacher.—One of the topics most generally 


treated in primary history is “Holiday Celebrations.” Since the history 


work in the primary grades is largely oral, it becomes necessary for the 
Carolyn SHerwin Battey, Stories for Every Holiday. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1918. Pp. 277. $1.25. 
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teacher to organize her material in story form. It is no small job to make a 
story suitable for primary grades out of raw material. The truth of the 
matter is that few teachers have either the time or the ability to make such 
stories. Such work must be done by the professional story-writer. In her 
Stories for Every Holiday Miss Bailey has done a great service to primary 
history teachers. The book contains stories for nineteen holidays. In most 
cases there are two or three stories for a holiday. All of the stories are told 
in simple language, and could be retold by the teacher in practically the same 
words if she so desired. The book should find a hearty welcome in the ranks 


of primary teachers. 


A valuable supplementary reading-book for upper-elementary grade 
history*—Most children in the upper-elementary grades are interested 
in historical personages. Since few texts in history for these grades give 
sufficient biographical material, a book containing such material in an 
attractive form will be welcomed by teachers in these grades. Mr. Bach- 
man’s treatment of some of the world’s greatest inventors and inventions is 
concrete and well within the understanding of children in the upper-elemen- 
tary grades. The following inventors and their inventions are: included in 
the discussion: James Watt, Robert Fulton, George Stephenson, Eli 
Whitney, Elias Howe, Cyrus H. McCormick, Henry Bessemer, John Guten- 
berg, S. F. B. Morse, Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, Marconi, and John P. Holland. The emphasis in treat- 
ing these inventors is on their inventions. Many illustrations accompany 
the text. On the whole, the book is certainly one of the best in its particular 
field. 


Funior-high-school books.—Textbooks prepared in schools and put out in 
preliminary editions should be welcomed by every teacher. The Rochester 
Board of Education has set an example for all the country by recognizing 
that the production of textbooks for schools is an essential part of the duty 
of school officers. 

Two paper-covered books? of about one hundred pages each present the 
results of careful consideration in the schools of Rochester of the material 
which ought to be presented to pupils of junior high-school grade. 

The argument in the preface of the geometry of the reasons for the 


Frank P. Bacuman, Great Inventors and Their Inventions. New York: American 
Book Co., 1918. Pp. 272. 
2 WituiaM Betz, Geometry for Funior High Schools. Rochester, N. Y.: Published by 
the Board of Education. Pp. 111. 
WituaMm Betz, Introductory Algebra Exercises. Rochester, N. Y.: Published by 


the Board of Education. Pp. 73. 
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Rochester experiment is worthy of quotation. We may reproduce a liberal 
extract as follows: 


“Why teach geometry in the junior high school?” 

It would be far more appropriate to ask, ““Why mot?” For more than a century the 
question of an introductory course in geometry has been debated by many of the world’s 
leading educators. The result is that now there is practically universal agreement as to the 
essential character and the desirability of this subject. The International Commission on 
the Teaching of Mathematics has collected and published the mathematical curricula, both 
primary and secondary, of the principal civilized countries. It appears that our country 
is the only one which thus far has not fully recognized the importance of geometry for even 
young pupils. It may suffice to say that in England definite geometric instruction is 
begun as early as the fourth school year and is continued for five years. No other country 
postpones geometry beyond the seventh school year, and in most cases the fifth school year, 
or the sixth, marks the beginning of this work, which is then pursued for several years. 
Instead, it is our custom to limit the young pupil to the rudiments of mensuration, taught 
in connection with arithmetic, without any attempt at a systematic development of form 
study and of resulting activities. On such a meager and totally inadequate foundation we 
superimpose the dreary formalism of an algebra which as yet has nothing to say to the 
immature learner. Then we plunge the unfortunate victim headlong into the mysteries of 
demonstrative geometry. In a few weeks we expect him to assimilate a multitude of 
definitions, ideas and processes, not to mention the intricacies of a logic which nothing has 
prepared him to appreciate. It is all wrong! For thousands of years arithmetic and 
geometry grew side by side, before algebra was even thought of, and for many ages geometry 
was a thoroughly concrete, practical subject, until Greek philosophers transformed it into 
the grand, logical edifice which only mature minds were intended to explore and admire. 
Why should we not profit by these lessons embodied in the history of the race, and travel 
the natural path prescribed by common sense? 


A parallel passage from the algebra exercises is as follows: 


The following pages represent, in outline form, the introductory part of the readjusted 
algebra course which has been evolved at East High School and at Washington Junior 
High School, after numerous trials in many classes. For a statement of the point of view 
adopted here concerning the aims of secondary mathematics, the subject-matter to be 
treated, and the methods to be used, the reader is referred to the author’s Geometry for 
Junior High Schools, and to his earlier published articles. 

Above all, school algebra must cease to be a meaningless juggling of symbols. From 
the beginning the subject must be made to talk realities. Some writers have tried to do 
this by injecting, at the very outset, a mass of uncomprehended formulas from many sources. 
This requires the simultaneous mastery of content and form at too rapid a rate. On the 
contrary, the pupil Aimse/f must learn, however gradually, the mathematical description of 
quantitative relations. This means that he must first be taught to originate formulas, 
and then how to use them. Careful analysis has convinced the author that mensurational 
material furnishes the best field for introductory training along this line. 

The first formulas given in this course are all linear, for obvious reasons. Evaluation 
follows naturally. Its importance is only beginning to be appreciated. Graphic repre- 
sentation as a fundamental tool should then receive its share of constant attention. A 
cardinal feature, moreover, is the stress laid on the comprehension and actual conscious 
use of the fundamental principles. 

It is a mistake to aim at immediate perfection in each forma! process before going on. 
Constant alternation between theory and practice is a far better plan. Cumulative reviews 
are more conducive to permanent retention than is the exhaustive study of one topic at a 
time. For this purpose supplementary sets of exercises have been provided. 


The exercises in the books are in keeping with the views se* forth in 
these passages in the prefaces. Especially the geometry is successful in 
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bringing to the pupils vivid and interesting examples from spheres of expe- 
rience which have in the past remained entirely outside the geometry classes. 

It will not be possible here to take up in detail the contents of these 
books. The opportunity to comment on the matter touched on in the intro- 
ductory paragraph of this review must, however, not be overlooked. In the 
article on the analysis of textbooks published in this Yourna/ attention was 
called to the fact that American schools have been backward in attacking 
the problem of co-operative production of textbooks. Private enterprise has 
been intrusted with the whole responsibility for this vital part of the school 
program. The time must come when all this will be different. Especially in 
those sections of the curriculum where extensive remodeling is going on, as 
in the junior high school, boards of education are concerned and faculties are 
concerned to have worked out at once and in accessible form the exercises 
which pupils need. If necessary, teachers must be given time to devote to 
this work. Their products should be valued as no less important to the 
system than the teaching of classes or the administration of sections of the 
school. Rochester, we repeat, has set an example of progressive contribution 
for the whole country. 

A book on textbooks. — Recent literature concerning school problems 
reveals the fact that the school public is becoming increasingly critical of the 
textbooks which are available. On the one hand, teachers and supervisors 
insist that textbooks are inadequate for classroom use both as to content 
and as to organization. On the other hand, the writers of texts maintain 
that there is no generally adopted set of standards to guide them in the 
organization and construction of textbooks. Since textbooks determine to 
a very large extent current practices in classrooms, it is of the first importance 
that the principles underlying the preparation and selection of textbooks be 
intelligently discussed. The most promising response to this need which has 
been published up to the present time is the recent volume by Mr. Hall- 
Quest.? 

The contents of the book are admirably set forth in the following chapter 
headings: “The Textbook, Its Place in Modern Education”; “A Brief 
History of the Textbook”; “The Textbook, Its Meaning and Methods of 
Study”; “The Selection and Judging of Textbooks”; “The Textbook as a 
Source of Knowledge”; “The Textbook as a Guide”; “The Textbook as a 
Tool”; ‘The Textbook as a Means of Interpreting Truth”; “The Textbook 


as an Incentive or Inspiration.” 


* Atrrep L, Haut-Quest, The Textbook. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xiv+ 
265. 
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The value of the book can be discussed from several ponts of view. Asa 
summary of what has been published in regard to textbooks, the author’s 
discussion is fairly comprehensive. The bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter include references to numerous articles and reports on textbooks. 
Both the author’s discussion and the bibliographies indicate clearly that the 
following relevant topics have thus far received little public discussion: how 
textbooks are made; how textbooks should be selected through co-operative 
effort on the part of teachers and administrators; the characteristics of good 
textbooks in the various school subjects, etc. The author points out the 
fact that many studies of textbooks have doubtless been made by committees 
assigned the difficult task of recommending suitable school books in the 
various subjects and that the results of these studies lie undiscovered in the 
offices of school superintendents. Opportunity is taken at this time to urge 
superintendents and other school officers who have in their possession the 
results of studies of this type to publish them in school journals as early as 
possible. 

The chapter on the judging and selection of textbooks reveals the fact 
that very little of a truly scientific character has been done thus far in estab- 
lishing standards for judging the quality of textbooks. The most important 
exception is probably the work on the hygiene of reading which has been 
pursued by Huey, Dearborn, and others. The conclusions of the various 
investigators have been summarized and appear in Standards for Textbook 
Adoption, prepared by Miss Anne M. Nicholson, expert for the California 
State Board of Education. A second piece of work meriting favorable com- 
ment is a score card for judging textbooks, designed by L. L. Forsythe of 
Ionia, Michigan. The score card contains thirteen items, to each of which 
has been assigned an apportioned value on the basis of a thousand points. 
Very little is said concerning the procedure which was followed in securing 
the apportioned values. The score card, although tentative, suggests 
numerous possibilities both for scientific investigation and for discussion by 
groups of teachers and administrators. 


The major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the use of 
textbooks. This is significant, in view of the increased emphasis which has 
been given recently to reading and study habits. The suggestions which are 
offered arise out of the author’s intensive study of the problems of supervised 
study. They should be read both by teachers who make constant use of 
books in the classroom and by writers who have the preparation of text- 
books in hand. Too frequently teachers are ignorant of effective methods of 
using books and writers ignore the fact that books themselves should aid 
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directly in establishing effective habits of study. The author’s discussion of 
these problems is doubtless the most extensive and valuable one available at 
the present time. 

The author’s treatment of the textbook problem is tentative and 
incomplete. Its chief value lies in the fact that it organizes the material which 
is available at the present time for the convenient use of those interested in 
the further study of the problem. Numerous problems are pointed out in 
every chapter which should be made the subject of careful investigation. 
It is hoped that this volume will stimulate widespread study and investiga- 
tion of textbooks on the part of school people. 

Dramatization of Bible stories. —A_ recent publication on the 
dramatization of Bible stories offers a real contribution’ to educational 
method from the field of religious education. It contains a discussion of a 
children’s dramatic club which has been conducted as a part of the work 
of the Sunday school of the Hyde Park Church of the Disciples, Chicago. 
One hour each Sunday through the year has been given to the dramatization 
of such stories as a vital method of educating children in the field of religion. 


The methods of dramatization employed were based upon “a recognition 
of .the principle that dramatization is looked upon as an important 
educational factor in the development of children. From this point of view 
dramatization is utilized in developing on the part of the child intense and 
permanent interests in the words and deeds and noble characters, in develop- 
ing power of natural expression in them as individuals and as members of a 
group, and in raising standards of action to higher levels by giving forceful 
expression to worthy ideals. These aims are realized through the use of 
informal methods which give the children abundant opportunity for initiative 
and choice. The children themselves prepare their dramatizat‘on under 
the guidance of a leader who has a vision of the results which may be secured 
and who is skilful in directing the activities toward these ends.” 

The organization of the dramatic club described by Miss Miller “was 
based on the belief that the development of boys and girls is a much more 
vital consideration than the development of dramatic production. Through- 
out its history the chief purpose of the club has been to promote the growth 
of children through the free, spontaneous dramatization of Bible stories. 
In order to accomplish this end, an informal method of working out 
dramatizations has been used. The public presentation of a play is only 

*ELizABETH Erwin MILter, The Dramatization of Bible Stories; An Experiment in the 


Religious Education of Children. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. 
Xiv+162. $1.00, 
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incidental to the children; there is no need for them to act out a story that 
has been dramatized by someone else. Their aim is realized in the joy of 
actually living the story over each time they play it, though this may result 
in the highest form of entertainment. That children should ‘speak lines’ 
given them to memorize for the sake of entertaining is deadly to the child 
as well as to the audience.” 

A further quotation gives the method of procedure which was followed 
in leading children to work out their own dramatization: “A story is chosen 
by the leader which includes the elements essential for a good dramatization, 
and it is told to the children in such a way that the action or events are 
emphasized. Direct discourse is used in the telling, and an effort is made 
to develop simple and vivid mental pictures. The children divide the story 
into its important pictures or scenes. They then suggest in detail what 
should take place in the first scene, and some of them are asked to act it 
out as they think it should be done. This first presentation is sometimes 
stiff and more or less self-conscious. The leader raises such questions as, 
“Which parts did these children do best?’ ‘Why?’ ‘Where can they improve 
it?? ‘What would you do to make the part better?’ ‘What do you think 
should have been said here?’ This leads to constructive criticism of the 
scene by the children themselves rather than by the leader in charge. Each 
child is eager to offer suggestions at this point and is anxious for an 
opportunity to give his own interpretation of the part by acting it out. 
He formulates his words as he acts. He forgets himself in the genuine 
interest which arises as he re-lives the experience of someone else. Each 
scene is developed in a similar manner.” 

In chapters iii to x, inclusive, Miss Miller gives the details of how the 
children dramatized eight different Bible stories: Joseph, David and 
Goliath, Moses in the Bulrushes, Ruth, Queen Esther, Abraham and Their 
Three Guests, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and New Testament Parables. 
The story as it is told to the children is given, followed by the essentials 
of the debate between the children concerning how to dramatize it. Finally, 
the play is printed as ¢t was written. The remaining chapters sketch 
twelve other stories suitable for dramatization, and give suggestions for 
stage setting, properties, and costumes. 

A discussion of state aid and high-school finance.—With the striking 
diversification of secondary education in recent times important state 
financial problems have presented themselves for solution. One of the 
most important of these is the use of “state aid” to accomplish results 


commensurate with educational needs and opportunities. A new monograph 
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by Dr. Butterworth? discusses in a way helpful to the public-school adminis- 
trator the following problems: 

1. The equalization, among committees, of the burden of financing 
various forms of high-school education. To what extent is equalization 
desirable? What is the relation of county and state aid? 

2. Because state laws make the giving of state aid contingent upon 
the districts meeting certain educational standards, the study investigates 
the extent to which high-school financial laws have played a part in setting 
state standards. The monograph shows how methods of high-school 
support must provide for the protection of the elementary school, how they 
may stimulate the expansion of high schools, how they lead to more effective 
regulations, etc. 

3. What are the respective states doing to provide “standards” of 
high-school education in each community? 

4. What is the present status of the sources and forms of state high- 
school aid? 

In discussing the “equalizing” and “stimulating” value of a state law 
two factors have been adopted as a standard: (1) the cost of maintaining 
schools, (2) the wealth of the community. 

The report supplies tabular statistical information to support its 
conclusions. It summarizes, in tabular form, the essentials of the financial 
laws of twenty-two states, covering problems of special state aid. The 
chief facts are made available concerning the extent to which county funds 
are a supplementary source of revenue for secondary education. 

The report is a carefully written discussion of the problems enumerated 
above. It is both a source book of financial and legal information relating 
to problems of state aid for high schools, and a summary and descriptive 
interpretation of the present status of these problems. 

The evolution of the American graded school system.—Striking changes 
have appeared recently in the organization and administration of American 
public schools. These changes indicate to the student of our educational 
development that our schools have acquired a form of organization not 
properly adapted to education in a democracy. Of late, students have 
frequently commented on the fact that the schools of this democratic nation 
were originally constructed on the plan of the system then in operation in 
the most autocratic of nations—Prussia. Mr. Judd’s Evolution of a Demo- 
cratic School System? is especially timely, therefore, in that it aims to show 


1J. E. Burrerwortu, Problems in State High School Finance. School Efficiency 
Monographs. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. ix-++-214. Paper, $0.99. 

2C. H. Jupp, The Evolution of a Democratic School System. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Boston: Houglk.ton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix-+119. 
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how it happened that the schools of a democracy took upon themselves 
the form of organization characteristic of undemocratic education. Thus, 
in giving schoolmen the historical background for their present inadequate 
methods of organizing school courses, of recognizing individual differences, 
of differentiating courses of study, etc., the writer has made clear the real 
significance of readjustments which recently have been put under way. 

More specifically, the book shows that during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century the designers of the American school system (Mann, 
Stowe, Barnard, Pierce, Brooks, and others) borrowed, in outline at least, 
the Prussian Volksschule. Chapter iv makes perfectly clear that the 
Volksschule provides merely the common schooling given by an autocratic 
government to a “common” people, and that the borrowing of this type of 
school has been a serious obstacle in the way of developing a continuous 
“educational ladder” from the kindergarten to the university. 

The struggle to construct an undivided educational system is illustrated 
by the description of attempts to rearrange the grades; to cut off a grade 
from the traditional eight; to differentiate courses of study in the seventh 
and eighth grades; to develop a high school out of, rather than separate 
from, the elementary school; to reorganize the curriculum of the high school 
itself. The development of the high school during the past few years is 
recognized as the most promising attempt to secure a continuous educational 
system. Under the caption “What Is a Junior High School’? the writer 
recognizes the chaotic condition of the junior high school; its administration; 
its housing; the differentiation of its courses of study; the lack of agreement 
as to the best methods of promoting pupils, of training teachers, etc. He 
makes his discussion a plea for a more tolerant attitude toward its crudities 
and for thorough co-operation in developing it. Finally, the writer 
advocates the co-operative construction of public-school textbooks as the 
most direct way of effecting permanent reform in school courses of study. 

A new monograph on rural education.—There is a very real need for 
the complete reconstruction of the methods by which we administer rural 
education. Many who have studied the matter carefully conclude that this 
thoroughgoing reformation is more than a mere need to be recognized; they 
assert that it can be carried through successfully at the present time. Some 
are proposing definite methods for doing it, and are illustrating how their 
programs can be carried out. Few books have appeared as yet on the 
problem, however. The most recent is Superintendent Arp’s Rural 
Education and the Consolidated School.:. 





‘Jutius B. Arp, Rural Education and the Consolidated School. School Efficiency 
Monographs. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. x+212. Paper, $0.99. 
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His point of view can be illustrated by the following quotation: ‘The 
one-room school must go. It cannot provide the education to which country 
boys and girls are entitled and which the welfare of the country demands, 
Contrary to some excellent authorities on rural schools who have given the 
matter careful consideration, but who have overrated the obstacles to 
consolidation, it is quite probable that at least 80 per cent of all the country 
schools can be reconstructed to meet the new demands and that all but 
20 per cent of the one-room schools can be merged into high-class, graded, 
consolidated schools. Abundant proof is available in every state today, 
showing that supposed obstacles to this revolutionary change have existed 
largely in the minds of the rural people. The immediate and paramount 
duty of every leader in rural education, therefore, is to clarify the public 
mind on the subject and compel attention and unbiased consideration. 
Progress in consolidation is now so rapid and so uniformly successful, and its 
blessings are so obvious, that rural teachers and superintendents alike should 
become enthusiastic disciples of the new schools.” 

The author of this new volume on rural education writes with “absolute 
faith in the idea and efficacy of consolidation” of country schools. The 
book is an attempt to summarize in a brief volume of two hundred pages, 
the present conditions, needs, and remedies for present difficulties in 
rural school teaching. In brief introductory chapters he shows the need 
of a better country school system, and the changes that have come 
about in country life that demand a change in country schooling. He next 
sketches “the prerequisite conditions for an up-to-date rural school system, 
namely, a new kind of leadership and supervision and a new system of 
administration, organization, and support.”” He shows the retarding effect 
of having rural schools administered by political officers. He suggests 
direct modes of procedure for taking this important administrative office 
out of politics. The introductory chapters close with a statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the district, township, and county units 
of administration and support. Here he confirms the judgment of earlier 
writers by pointing out the superiority of the larger unit. 

There are three chapters on the rural school itself, one on the rural 
teacher, and one on the problem of transportation and the cost of 
consolidation. In additional chapters the author shows that the improve- 
ment of rural education includes more than rural school consolidation. 
Rural communities themselves have to be thoroughly rebuilt. Rural-life 
organization is analyzed to show the dominant importance of three funda- 
mental institutions—the rural home, the rural church, and the rural school. 
The present status and methods of reconstructing these, as well as closely 
related rural agencies, are discussed. 
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A new book on the teaching of agriculture."—Professor Nolan’s recently 
published Teaching of Agriculture is a combination textbook and handbook 
and discusses the aims, the scope of instruction, and the principles, materials, 
and methods to be used in teaching agriculture in the elementary and 
secondary schools. It begins with a summary of the various accepted aims 
and reasons for teaching agriculture. It covers the teaching of agriculture 
in the intermediate grades and in high schools and connects it with the 
work of the lower elementary course by discussing briefly the scope of 
nature-study work. A number of suggestions are made for the organization 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs in the elementary schools. The chapter on high- 
school agriculture discusses the content of various subjects of study that 
are to be taught (horticulture, animal husbandry, etc.) and suggests the 
particular topics and problems to be taken up in the teaching of each course. 
Chapter v is an elementary discussion of methods and principles of teaching 
agriculture. 

That the book is essentially a handbook is illustrated by the examination 
of the contents of the appendix. This appendix makes up one-third of the 
book and includes the following six types of handbook material: 
(1) “Suggestions for a Farm, Home, and Community Survey” (a complete 
question-blank is reprinted); (2) “Suggested Course in Nature Study” —first 
six grades; (3) “Suggested Course in Elements of Agriculture” —seventh and 
eighth grades; (4) “Suggestions for Laboratory Equipment’; (5) a reprint 
of the Smith-Hughes bill and a discussion of vocational agriculture in the 
secondary schools; (6) a bibliography on agriculture for teachers. 





a tA. W. Noran, The Teaching of Agriculture. Boston and Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. ix+277. 
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Third. New York: Newson & Co.,1913, 1914, 1917. Pp. viiit-280; 
XV-+ 331; vilit+453. 

TurkincTon, Grace A. My Country. A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism 
for Young Americans. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. v+ 394. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 

Bere, E., and Kronquist, E. F. Mechanical Drawing Problems for High 
Schools, Normal Schools and Vocational Schools. Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
Arts Press, 1918. Pp. 223. $1.00. 

Betz, Witu1amM. Geometry for Funior High Schools. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Board of Education, 1918. Pp. xvi--111. Paper. 

Betz, Wituiam. Introductory Algebra Exercises. Pamphlet. Rochester, 
N. Y.: Board of Education, 1918. . Pp. vi+73. Paper. 
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Crark, J. Maurice, and Oruers. Readings in the Economics of War. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxxi+676. 


Copy, SHerwin. Exercises in Business Letter Writing. Revised Edition. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp.iv+59. Paper, 





How to Do Business by Letter. Revised Edition. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. 238. 


Word-Study and 100% Speller for Funior High School and Com- 
mercial Classes. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. 
Pp. (1) 127; (2) 94. 

Dut, C. E. Essentials of Modern Chemistry. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1918. Pp. ix+458. 


Lupotp, H. S. Introduction to Latin. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1918. 
Pp. xili+ 107. 





Progressive Music Series. For Basal Use in Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. By Horatio Parker, Ospourne McConartny, 
Epwarp BaiLey Birce, and W. Orro Miessner. Boston: Silver 
Burdette & Co., 1918. Pp. 192. 


Rorn, Lawrence V. Old South Leaflets, Nos. 214, 215, 216, 217. 
Abraham Lincoln on War and Peace; Letters and Miscellaneous Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln; Poems of Walt Whitman; Selections from Walt 
Whitman’s Specimen Days. Boston: The Old South Association. 
Pp. 19, 20, 16, 16. § cents; $4.00 per hundred. 


SHurRTER, Epwin Dusois. Patriotic Selections. New York: Lloyd Adams 
Noble, 1918. Paper and cloth. $0.59 and $1.00. Pp. 177. 

Tue Unirep States Foop ApministraTion. Food and the War. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 379. $0.80. 


Wentwortn, G., SmitH, D. E., and Scuraucn, W. S. Commercia 
Algebra, II. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. v+250. $1.12 net. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN 
PAMPHLET FORM 


Anprews, Benj. F. The Land Grant of 1862 and the Land-Grant Colleges. 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 13. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
Pp. 63. $0.10. 
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Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of Berkeley, California. Berkeley 
Public School Department, 1917-1918. 

Course of Study, Intermediate Schools. Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
Berkeley Public School Department, 1917-1918. 

EaruHArT, WiLL, and McConatuy, OsspourneE. Music in Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 49. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1918. Pp. 37. $0.05. 

Educational Conditions in Arizona. Bulletin, 1917, No. 44. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1918. Pp. 200. $0.35. 


Jackson, Henry E. 4 Community Center. What It Is and How to Organize It. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918. Paper. Pp. 52. $0.10. 

Jupp, Cuarves H., and Marsuai, Leon C. Lessons in Community and 
National Life. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918. Paper. 
Pp. 264. $0.25. 

Lee, James Mervin. Instruction in Journalism in Institutions of Higher 
Education. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918. Paper. 
Pp. 16. 

Neumann, Henry. Moral Values in Secondary Education. Bulletin, 1917, 
No. 51. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1918. Pp. 37. $0.05. 

SmitH, Davip Eucene, and Seety, Caro.ine Eustis. Union List of 
Mathematical Periodicals. Bulletin, 1918, No. 9. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Pp. 60. $0.10. 

TuHEIseEn, W. W. 4 Report on the Use of Some Standard Tests. Madison, 
Wis.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1918. Paper. Pp. 120. 

Weeks, STEPHEN B. History of Public School Education in Arizona. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. Paper. Pp. 141. $0.15. 

Witson, Louis Rounp, and Wiiuiams, Lester Atonzo. The Bureau of 
Extension of the University of North Carolina. Bulletin, 1918, No. 7. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. Pp. 30. $0.05. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Broapuurst, Jean. Home and Community Hygiene. Lippincott’s Home 
Manuals. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xiii+428. 
Hartman, L. O. Foreign Missionaries in Action. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1918. Paper. Pp. 62. 
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Jones, Georce HEBER. Christianity and World Democracy. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1918. Paper. Pp. 54. $0.15. 

Knupson, ALBert C. The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1916. Pp. 416. $2.50. 

NetrLetTon, BertHa E. War Time Recipes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1918. Pp. 43. 

SayLerR, James L. American Tithers. New York: Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1918. Paper. Pp. 48. $0.15. 


TasBer,C.W. The Business of the Household. Lippincott’s Home Manuals. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xii+438. $2.00. 


Tay.or, S. Eart, and Luccocx, Hatrorp E. The Christian Crusade for 
World Democracy. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1918. 
Pp. 204. $0.75. 

Winpie, C. A. Word Pictures. Second Edition. Chicago: Iconoclast 
Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 64. 





